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Biarp of the the Week. 


Next week’s number of THe Nation will contain an 


article on the Budget from the pen of the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer. 
* * * 

Tue most careful and authoritative observers of the 
political situation feel themselves unable to predict the 
course of the Lords in regard to the Budget. The most 
significant fact is that two forces are working with 
energy to secure its rejection. Lord Milner and Lord 
Curzon, the latter of whom has completely thrown over 
his Free Trade theories, are constructing a visionary 
constitutional case for such action, and the liquor interest 
threatens to withdraw its forces from the electoral field 
unless the licensing duties are destroyed. If these 
counsels prevail the Lords and the Trade between them 
will have incidentally perpetrated something like a 
fraud upon the public. 


(with a profit superadded), the licence duties which 
they only began to pay this October. 
entitled to get back from the Treasury the spirit 
duties they will have paid since the spring. In the event 
of rejection, the public, even if the price of spirits be 


reduced, will still be hundreds of thousands of pounds | 


out of pocket, and the Lords will thus be parties to one 
of the most iniquitous private speculations we have ever 
heard of. While these activities are in progress Mr. 
Balfour and Lord Lansdowne abstain from every indica- 
tion of their opinions, thus discharging themselves of all 
the functions of leadership. These statesmen perfectly 
embody Ledru-Rollin’s pathetic cry to the friend who 
met him toiling after the Paris mob which had just 
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The Trade have for months | 
been collecting from them, in the shape of increased prices 


They will also be | 








tumbled him in the gutter, “ Je suis leur chef; il fallait 
bien les suivre.’’ 

x * x 

Lorp Curzon’s attempt to build up a case for re- 

jection was more argumentative and more cautious than 
Lord Milner’s. The gist of it was that the Constitution 
being unwritten, the question of the privileges of the 
Commons rested merely on their resolutions, which the 
Lords had in terms declined to accept. He quoted Glad- 
stone as admitting in 1861 that the House of Lords had 
never given up the power of amending a Budget and were 
right in decliningto record against themselves such a limi- 
tation of their power. Lord Curzon forgot to add, first, 
that Gladstone’s action in 1861 made not only amend- 
ments but rejection out of the question to all but de- 
liberate Constitution-breakers, and, secondly, that the 
Lords for hundreds of years allowed judgment to go 
against them by default. 

*« 


*” ¥ 

Havine re-affirmed the Lords’ general right of 
rejection, Lord Curzon went on to suggest that its asser- 
tion was fully justified by the tacking on to a Money Bill 
of matters “not exclusively financial.’’ He suggested 
the licensing duties were such material, and also the 
land taxes, for they contained the “germ” of land 
nationalisation. The House of Lords were also free to 
reject on the ground that they regarded the passage of 
the Budget, on their conscience, as injurious to the State, 
and that the Government had no “ mandate ’’ for such 
legislation. Why do not these gentlemen say frankly 
that they are going to kill the Budget, Constitution or 
no Constitution, because they hate and fear it? Finally, 
Lord Curzon, while denouncing Mr. Lloyd George’s 
demagogy, suggested that £150,000,000 of manufactured 
goods were pouring into this country and depriving the 


people of employment. 
* * * 


On Tuesday Lord Curzon was reinforced by Lord 
Milner, who admitted that he had abandoned all his 
Liberal doctrine, including Free Trade. According to 
Lord Milner there was no question as to the right of 
the Lords to reject the Finance Bill, especially if the 
Budget contained four or five other Bills. It was wild 
claptrap to say that the Lords represented no one but 
themselves, that they were thwarting the will of the 
people, and that it was high time to sweep them away. 
The Budget might make some rich men poorer, but it 
could not make any poor man richer, while Tariff Re- 
form was fair as between rich and poor, because rich 
people consumed food as well as poor ones. This pro- 
found argument was followed by the suggestion that, 
so far from chaos following the rejection of the Finance 
Bill, it would merely—if the Government behaved nicely 
and meekly—give the revenue officials some extra 
work and cause “ a certain amount of disturbance in the 
money market.’’ If a General Election went against the 
Government it would prove that they were wrong, but if 
it went for them it would not prove that the Lords 
had not been right. Our politics would seem to have 


found a brilliant recruit in Lord Milner. 
* x * 


On the other hand, the “ Edinburgh Review ’’ joins 
e “ Quarterly ’’ in an impressive and evidently much 
disturbed warning to the Conservative leaders against 
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revolutionary tactics on the Budget. The “ Edin- 
burgh,”’ while hostile to the Budget, admits that it has 
been greatly improved during its passage through the 
Commons, and will have nothing to say to the attempt 
of the wild peers “to establish for the House of Lords 
control over the supplies of the year.’’ Such a step 
would be entirely beyond the “usual and recognised 
functions ’’ of the peers, already suspect through their 
extreme Tory partizanship. They were, in fact, claiming 
the right to “ make Liberal administration impossible. 
The right and power to reject the Budget means the right 
and power to dismiss the Ministers.’’ This, we need not 
say, is a power which all Constitutional authorities de- 
clare to be denied to the House of Lords. If this revo- 
lutionary design is consummated, large changes in the 
Constitution will, thinks the “ Edinburgh,’’ be inevitable. 


* * a” 


MEANWHILE, the Lords are making hay while the 
sun shines. In the intervals of abusive rhetoric, the 
caste of Vere de Vere are turning the Development Bill 
into a scheme for subsidising rates. Among other 
changes infringing the privileges of the Commons, they 
passed, on Thursday, an amendment enabling the Road 
Board to make advances for the maintenance of existing 
roads, z.e., for the relief of rates. This purpose is 
directly at issue with the object of the Bill, and 
interferes with the character and disposition of a 
money grant. The Speaker will unquestionably treat the 
amendment as a breach of privilege 

x * * 


Mr. CuurRcHILL made a powerful argumentative 
defence of the Budget at Abernethy on Saturday, 
in which he exhibited, in striking form, the enormous 
growth of the capital wealth of the country. The 
Government asked for a further contribution from direct 
taxation of less than six millions a year. That was less 
than a thirtieth of the increased income assessable for 
income-tax. Wealth or wages must be taxed, for he 
would decline to discuss “ the gospel of quacks and the 
creed of gulls,’’ which preached the taxation of the 
foreigner. And it was fair to look to revenues 
which in ten years had increased ten or twelve 
times more than wages. A Christian country could 
only build on the one foundation of social reform; 
namely, a healthy family life for all. As for 
the action of the Lords, who ever heard of its leader 
proposing to decide whether he would tear up the British 
Constitution after he had consulted the drink trade? It 
was only necessary for Mr. Balfour to say now what he 
said last October, that it was the House of Commons and 
not the House of Lords which settled uncontrolled our 
financial system, for these crazy threats of rejection to 
cease. 

* * * 


On Monday Mr. Churchill met a deputation of 
suffragettes, and gave them some direct and sound 
advice. He told them that their cause was marching 
backwards, that it was childish to think of converting a 
great community by irritating crowds, breaking up public 
meetings, and appealing to women’s worst enemy, violence. 
He thought there was now no chance of a Government or 
a party considering the suffrage, a forecast which 
we hope and think is over-wide. But we are bound 
to say that we do not know one Conservative or Liberal 
leader, and we are aware of only one Labor leader, who 
is now prepared to advance a cause which some months 
ago had certainly a majority of the Cabinet in its favor. 
Thus, in the world as we know it, do bad tactics prejudice 
good causes. 





THe movement of indignant protest against the 
execution of Sefior Ferrer has spread to two continents. 
As far as Uruguay there has been a sympathetic strike, 
and in Germany some of the foremost men of letters, 
science, and art, have protested as vehemently as the 
proletariat. Perhaps the most significant demonstration 
of all was something new in the history of Paris—a 
peaceful procession through the streets of some 100,000 
men. In this country there have been indignant meetings 
in London and most large towns, and an effort was made 
to move the adjournment of the House of Commons. The 
motion, however, failed to secure the support of more 
than fifteen members, doubtless because it was initiated 
by Mr. Grayson. 

” * * 

Despite the activity of the censorship, the people 
of Spain have become aware of this universal indignation, 
and it has already had a profound influence on Spanish 
politics. The Government has naturally tried to identify 
the attack upon itself with an attack upon the nation, 
but it has failed, and Sefior Maura has resigned after a 
plain hint from the Liberal leader, Sefior Moret, that 
his maintenance in office threatened the Monarchy. 
Sefior Moret has formed his Administration, and though 
the Liberal leader is not altogether trusted by his party, 
he will probably aim at internal appeasement and a 
gradual termination of the war in Morocco. Seiior 
Maura still has a majority in the Cortes, but that means 
very little in Spain; and the nervousness of the Crown 
at the situation into which Sefior Maura and his Clerical 
friends have flung the country is as intense as the anger 
of the nation. 

* * * 

On Tuesday Mr. Henderson asked Sir Edward Grey 
what action the Government had taken to prevent the 
shooting of Sefior Ferrer without trial in a civil court. 
Sir Edward Grey replied that the Ministry could not 
depart from the rule not to interfere with or to express 
opinions on the internal administration of other Euro- 
pean countries, while neither British subjects nor treaty 
rights were involved. This, he said, was the rule of 
European Governments and could not be departed from. 
It seems to us to be a very wide doctrine, which 
would rule out not only Queen Elizabeth’s expulsion of 
the French envoy after the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
but also the withdrawal of the representatives of France 
and England from the Court of Naples after Gladstone’s 
exposure of the horrors of Neapolitan prisons, and the 
official boycott of Servia after the murder of King 
Alexander. We are inclined to think, however, that Sir 
Edward Grey has been a good deal better than his word. 
So far as private and informal counsel was concerned, 
our Government endeavored to do a service to the un- 
happy Administration which came to its deserved end 
on Thursday last. 

* * * 


On Thursday Sir Edward Grey expounded his 
doctrine of non-interference in an interesting speech at 
Sheffield. Government could not, he insisted, inter- 
fere in the internal policy of other countries; moral 
influences must be left to the play of public opinion 
which, with its sympathies and antipathies, was a 
formidable factor in the world of civilisation. The 
Foreign Offices were doing very well—witness the 
questions of Persia, the Balkans, and Morocco, all 
settled without war. On the Congo, we should still press 
for the cessation of forced labor and for free trade as con- 
ditions of recognising the Belgian annexation. As to 


the industrial outlook, the spirit of hatred could solve 
nothing on either side; nor could labor do without 
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capital. The way of peace lay through the threshing 
out of difficulties by competent and trusted organisations 


on both sides. 


+ * 7 


Tue Tsar has at last set out on his visit to the King 
of Italy, every mile of his way being guarded, a new 
source of irritation arising from the scandalous pro- 
posal to sever the province of Viborg from the Grand 
Duchy of Finland. He should reach Racconigi this 
(Saturday) afternoon. The visit is long overdue, and has 
been looked forward to with great anxiety by Italian 
opinion. Italy is restless in the Triple Alliance, where she 
feels herself somewhat cramped and dependent, especially 
in her relations with Austria. For this reason Italian 
statesmen are desirous of getting on as intimate terms 
as possible with Russia, a connection which might 
counterbalance the Austro-German predominance in the 
Triple Alliance. A measure of the importance attached 
to the Russian understanding is given by the attitude of 
the advanced parties in Italy. A section of the Socialists 
were anxious to demonstrate against the Tsar; the 
Radicals and the Republicans, however, refused to 
associate themselves with this manifestation, and, 
apparently, even among the Socialists the more politic 
element has proved the stronger, for a projected general 
strike has been abandoned. Doubtless our own Foreign 
Office could throw some light on this visit to Italy, but in 
so far as it helps to break down the dangerous and 
artificial division of the European Powers into two camps 


it is welcome. 


* * * 


Mr. Georce Lampert, Civil Lord of the Admiralty, 
made a most important statement on Wednesday at 
Penicuik as to the German “ Dreadnought ’’ building. 
Germany, he said, had laid down eleven “ Dread- 
noughts,”’ and had ordered two more, which had 
not been laid down. She would thus have thirteen 
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ready by the middle of 1912, when we should have | 


twenty. 
Germany’s powers, for she has yet to prove that she 
can finish a “ Dreadnought ’’ in less than three years, 
and we are inclined to wager with Mr. Lambert that 
her tale of ‘‘ Dreadnoughts’’ in 1912 will be, not thirteen, 
but eleven. We have to consider not only existing facts 
as to building, but the still more serious handicap of 
a net German deficit of twenty-four millions, and 
the inability to borrow even at four per cent. In any 
case, Mr. Lambert’s statement absolutely destroys Mr. 
Balfour’s prediction of twenty-one or twenty-five German 
“ Dreadnoughts ’”’ by 1912, and convicts him of reckless 
exaggeration, while it also qualifies the Prime Minister’s 
and Mr. McKenna’s calculation of seventeen. Is it con- 
tended that we are now to strive for twenty-four “ Dread- 
noughts’’ to Germany’s eleven or thirteen, plus our 
superiority of four or five to one in other non-obsolete 
types of warships? 

* 


” ” 


Tue report that the whole of the Russian force at 
Tabriz had been withdrawn turns out to be inaccurate. 
General Snarsky and the greater part of his men are 
to go, but 1,000 are to remain over the winter. There is 
no good reason why the evacuation should not be 
complete, and many strong and obvious reasons why it 
should. A Russian force in Persia is a standing tempta- 
tion to the wild spirits in Russia, and a source of fear 
to every Persian. This is in a particular degree the 
case with the force at Kazvin, within a few hours’ march 
of the capital. The Persian Parliament is expected to 





This is, we think, a sanguine estimate of | 





meet at the end of this month, and its deliberations | 
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cannot be secure or free so long as the shadow of Russian 
military power is thrown across them. The evacuation 
of Kazvin by Russia is an insistent necessity, if the 
work of reform and reconstruction in Persia is to be 
carried through. And that evacuation ought to be com- 
pleted before the Persian Parliament meets. It is a 
disturbing fact that there is no hint yet of such a move- 
ment on the part of Russia. 
* * 

Presipents Tart and Porfirio Diaz exchanged visits 
on Saturday on the Mexican frontier, a meeting without 
precedent on the American Continent. The relations be- 
tween Mexico and the United States are very intimate 
nowadays. The two big States co-operate to keep the 
small central American Republics in due subordination, 
and a vast amount of United States capital is invested 
in Mexican enterprises. President Diaz’s Government 
has not been of the gentlest, and he has never concerned 
himself much about such political luxuries as liberty, 
but the concession-hunter has found him a good, if at 
times a critical and scrutinising, friend, and the con- 
cession-hunter has in most cases been an American. The 
United States have in return occasionally done President 
Diaz a good turn by rendering Mexican exiles innocuous. 


* 


* 


Mr. J. H. Hormeyr, the famous chief of the 
Afrikander Bond, and, after Kruger, the greatest and 
most characteristic of contemporary Dutch statesmen in 
South Africa, died on Saturday in London in his sixty- 
fifth year. He was the most successful organiser 
and the most inveterate moderator of Dutch opinion in 
Cape Colony and the sub-continent. He only once 
held office, but his gifts as a journalist and his under- 
standing of the Dutch character made him a power behind 
the throne. He was both Imperialist and Protec- 
tionist in his leanings, and one of his last acts as a 
statesman was to modify the Constitution of the Bond 
after the war so as to bring it into strict harmony with 
the British hegemony of all South Africa. He keenly 
resented his personal betrayal by Mr. Rhodes in the 
matter of the Raid, but then, and afterwards, he worked 
both for peace and for compromise between the Republics 
and the British power. His statesmanship erred at times 
on the side of caution, but it had no real quality of “slim- 
ness.’” Personally, Mr. Hofmeyr was a man of marked 
amiability of character, a scholar and a student and 
lover both of Dutch and of English literature. Milton, 
in both languages, was, perhaps, his favorite author. 


* + 


* « 


Proressor Lomproso, the founder of the modern 
European school of criminal psychology, died on Tuesday 
at Turin, aged seventy-four. His later theories have 
somewhat obscured his first great service to mankind, 
namely the discovery that the hideous disease known as 
pellagra was due to the eating of bad maize, and his 
crusade against the shocking poverty among the Lombard 
peasants, of which it was a symptom. His most sensa- 
tional work, however, was his attempt, pursued for many 
years, and recorded in many books, to fix and classify 
the criminal type, and to connect it with definite physical 
peculiarities. His books record his minute measurements 
of the skulls and bodies of criminals, and, if his theories 
had been pressed a little more gently, they would have 
made a deeper and healthier impression on prison 
discipline. As they stand, they have perhaps re-inforced 
the reactionary school, which treats crime as, in the main, 
a mark of a hopeless and permanent degeneration. He 
was undoubtedly a great inquirer, but the scientific value 
of his work is undetermined. 


o 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THROUGH REACTION TO REVOLUTION. 


For four generations since the Revolutionary Epoch 





began in Europe, British Constitutionalists have thanked 
God that we were not as other nations are. Our rulers, 
since we settled accounts with the Stuarts, had never 
stiffened their backs against the forces of liberty. They 
had kept the letter of their privileges and abandoned 
their substance ; they had maintained the forms of their 
dignity and preserved its moral influence by foregoing 
As with the 
monarchy, so with the aristocracy. In this land of old 


the literal interpretation of its claims. 


and great renown, no revolutions were needed, because 
Freedom 
broadened slowly down, and asked for no written 


there was no cast-iron sphere of privilege. 


guarantees, as it advanced from precedent to precedent, 
bécause it could trust always to the political genius of 
the nation, to a sense of constitutional loyalty pervading 
all classes, to a wise Conservatism which made progress 
sure if slow. There was a political honor among poli- 
ticians of all parties, which enabled us to dispense with 
written guarantees and to enjoy the advantages of a more 
elastic, unwritten Constitution. 


formally resigned its power of veto. What did it matter? 


The Crown had never | 


There was a tacit understanding, sanctified by long | 


usage, that the veto would not be exercised. The Lords 
possessed an unrestricted veto on Bills passed by the | 


House of Commons. This was more serious, because it 
was from time to time exercised ; but there was an under- 
standing that, none the less, the Lords occupied a 
secondary place in the legislature, and were bound to 
accept the clearly expressed will of the people, as 
formulated by their representatives. 
were asked for their formal consent to the Finance Bill, 
and here no one doubted about the power, because it 
was understood by long tradition that it would never 
become a reality. Understandings of this kind made 
it possible for popular Government to develop peaceably, 
without revolution, and without hampering the future by 
a written Constitution. This is the development which 
leading members of the party supposed to be constitu- 
tional are now seeking to bring to an end. 

To do them justice, they are still hunting for some 
shadowy kind of justification in history. Lord Curzon has 
entered the fray with a quotation from a speech of Glad- 
stone on the Customs and Inland Revenue Bill of 1861 
when the right of the Lords to reject a Money Bill was, 
as we had fondly supposed, for ever set aside. It is 
strange, on the surface, that a speech by the Minister 
in charge of the Bill by which the undivided respon- 
sibility of the House of Commons was finally asserted 
should be used in defence of the present claim on behalf 
of the House of Lords, and a perusal of the speech as 
a whole makes Lord Curzon’s selection not less strange. 
It is quite true that Gladstone, both here and in later 
speeches of the same series of debates which have been 
quoted by Mr. Gibson Bowles, places the right of amend- 
ment and the right of rejection on the same plane. But 
anyone who will consider the circumstances of the debate 
will easily see what is the true meaning of this 


The Lords further | 











conjunction. 


It is not that the right of amendment is 
a substantial right, but that the right of rejection is 
merely a formal right. Now, what Gladstone remarks in 
the passage referred to by Lord Curzon is (1) that 
the House of Lords have never “ by any corporate and 


formal act of their own ’’ abandoned the right of amend- 
But (2) “speakers in the House of Lords, the 
highest individual authorities in the House of Lords 


ment. 


who may in some sense be called representatives of it, 
have abandoned it’’ (this has later on been fortified 
by unqualified declarations in the same sense by Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Rosebery); and (3) in Gladstone’s 
opinion the Lords had been right in not making any record 
of this “limitation of their privileges,’’ because “ cases 
might arise in which from the illegitimate incorporation of 
elements not financial into financial measures ’’ it might 
be wise for them to reassert their privileges as construed 
by themselves. The last expression of opinion is, it 
seems, to be quoted as a justification of the rejection of 
But before 
Gladstone’s speech is quoted for this purpose it will be 
It will then be seen that 
Gladstone was at the moment subject to attack on pre- 
cisely the same ground. 


a Finance Bill on the ground of “ tacking.”’ 


well to read it as a whole 
He was accused of “ tacking ”’ 
on the ground that he combined several financial opera- 
tions in one Bill, and a considerable part of his speech is 
concerned with the proof, based on numerous precedents, 
that, there is nothing relevant to finance that may not 
be included in a Finance Bill. He refers in particular, 
in a passage which we commend to Lord Curzon, to the 
Bill of Supply of the 7th of Anne :-— 

“ There of financial operation 
material either to revenue, to expenditure, or to the 
contraction of debt, which is not-compressed within the 
limit of that Act of Parliament, passed when the minds 
of men were still warm and fresh with the remembrances 
of conferences between the two Houses on the subject 
of ‘tacking,’ and on the respective jurisdictions in 
matters of finance.”’ 


is no one form 


Now, if Lord Curzon can show that the valuation of 
land is not an operation material to the raising of 
revenue by a tax on the value of land, he may prove 
Gladstone on his side. 
more of this speech. 


If not, he had better say no 
And when Mr. Gibson Bowles 
quotes Gladstone to prove that no formal surrender of 
the right of amendment was ever recorded, he may 
usefully consider the bearing of the following sentence 
in which Mr. Gladstone remarks that the privileges of 
the two Houses “ from their nature are best maintained. 
by the good sense and wisdom of the two Houses in 
putting them into action from time to time.’’ By this 
wisdom and good sense alone can an unwritten Con- 
stitution be maintained. If the Lords think it will be 
shown in this instance by upsetting an understanding 
which the subsequent forty-eight years have only 
strengthened by undeviating usage, they will only 
precipitate a crisis which will end in the formal with- 
drawal of these and other privileges which they have 
hitherto enjoyed. If the executive power in this 
country does not depend on the control of finatice, and 
if the control of finance is not in the hands of the House 
of Commons, then our Constitutional history is a tale 
told by an idiot, signifying notshing, {The appeal in these 
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cases is not really to the judgment of individuals, nor even 


to the people as a whole. The appeal is to the facts, and 
the simple fact is that the whole of our Constitutional 
machinery is pivoted on these relations of the Purse, 
the Executive, and the Representative House. The proof 
will be seen in this, that if this relation were dissolved, 
a completely new Constitution would automatically 
arise. What it would be none can tell. But that it would 
be fundamentally different from our present Constitution 
is certain. Of all this the Constitutional Party reck 
little. Men like Lord Milner will overthrow the tradi- 
tions of home government as readily and cheerfully as 
the traditions of Colonial administration. For them 
nothing with a touch of freedom in it is sacred. The 
element of liberality suffices to secure their contempt for 
the best established tradition. For in our day the 
historic sense allies itself with expanding liberty, and 
the Opposition is no longer the party of Conservatism 
but of Reaction, leading swiftly and inevitably to Revolu- 
tion. 





THE CASE OF FERRER. 


We doubt if any single event in European history has 
called forth such spontaneous and violent indignation 
among the peoples of Europe as the execution of Ferrer 
by the Spanish Government. From all over France, 
from the chief cities and coast towns of Italy, from the 
German capitals and working centres, from the lesser 
States, such as Holland and Sweden, and even from the 
University of St. Petersburg, comes the same story of 
indignant protest, stormy meetings, riots, boycott, and 
savage denunciation of clericalism and despotism. It 
is natural that the flame should have burnt most fiercely 
among the Latin races, partly owing to their more 
demonstrative temperament, and partly because cleri- 
calism is to them still a present or a very recent danger. 
But, in reality, the indignation has been no less strong 
among ourselves, who have known that danger only in 
mild forms or by old memories. Even if we made light 
of a Trafalgar Square demonstration and attempts to 
threaten the Spanish Embassy as mere turbulence, there 
would remain the large and orderly meetings, the resolu- 
tions of societies of every kind throughout the kingdom. 
and the condemnation of the act by all the important 
newspapers, except those which feel bound to deride 
every expression of the popular mind, unless it supports 
the forces of reaction. 

What were the causes of the shock thus felt through 
Europe when the streets were placarded with the news 
that Ferrer had been shot? We think that two main 
causes were combined. It was believed that the trial 
had been a mockery, and that the Spanish Government, 
largely under clerical influence, had used this mockery 
of a trial to exterminate an innocent man whose teach- 
ings were opposed to their interests. No one would deny 
that Ferrer’s teachings were opposed to the interests 
of the present form of government in Spain and to the 
power of the Church as it is there exercised. One has 
only to look at the long series of red-bound text-books 
which he published for the use of the Modern Schools 








to understand why Monarchists and Clericals alike 
feared and detested him. The books are simple but 
scientific treatises, sometimes of Spanish origin but more 
frequently translated from the French or other lan- 
guages, and, as a rule, they were written by men of 
They treat of such sub- 
jects as physical geography, physiology, psychology, 


education, war, and the history of man, according to 


eminence in European science. 


modern scientific methods, and when the prevailing forms 
of government or religion are mentioned, it is in com- 
parison with other forms, and with reference to their 
history and development. In this country we have been 
They used to be 
called rationalist: probably now most people would call 
them simply scientific. 


long accustomed to such methods. 


When first they were intro- 
duced they created much alarm, and a few politicians 
may have trembled for the Monarchy. But we did not 
shoot Huxley or Herbert Spencer on that account; still 
less do we now propose to shoot Mr. Edward Clodd, 
whose scientific writings come nearest to the publications 
of the Escuela Moderna. 

In Spain the shock of the scientific method is more 
recent, and it was sure to be more violent, because edu- 
cation stood at a lower standard and had been controlled 
almost entirely by the Church. There was plenty of 
reason why clericalism and the supporters of the 
Spanish system of government should desire to destroy 
Ferrer and all his works. In the province of ideas 
he was their avowed and dangerous enemy, and 
the natural result of his teaching would be their over- 
throw. Causes of hatred abounded, and if relentless 
opposition to the established forms of government and 
religion is sufficient ground for execution, we need go no 
further to justify the action of the Spanish authorities. 
A large number of their supporters do go no further. 
Ferrer, they say, was admittedly an enemy of Church 
and State, as those terms are understood in Spain, and 
therefore he was justly put to death, as all heretics and 
rebels should die. If that doctrine is accepted, there is 
no need of further discussion ; the question falls. But, 
outside the governing circles of Russia, the doctrine 
is no longer accepted by the greater part of modern 
Europe. Among ourselves, for instance, no one thought 
of having Mr. Chamberlain shot in what he once called 
“his Republican days,’’ and though there was an effort 
to keep Bradlaugh out of the House, even Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill did not demand his execution. It 
appears to us that the doctrine did in fact weigh very 
heavily with the Spanish authorities and the officers on 
the Military Tribunal. But even they did not depend 
on it entirely, for some attempt was made to establish 
a charge against Ferrer of active complicity in the Barce- 
lona rising. In order to estimate the fairness or un- 
fairness of the methods of the trial, and to discover how 
far these two issues were either separately established 
or confused, we may briefly summarise the process and 
such of the evidence as the Spanish authorities have 
allowed to appear. 

Ferrer was arrested at a village some ten miles 
from Barcelona on September Ist. According to the 


accounts of himself and his friends in England, he had 
recently returned from London to Barcelona owing to 
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the illness of a niece, and was living in retirement, de- 
voting all his time to his educational books. After his 
arrest, he was brought before the Governor of Barcelona, 
who passed him on to an examining magistrate, or “ juge 
d’instruction.’’ This magistrate, by Ferrer’s account, 
was an impartial man, but he warned him that “ mili- 
tary law was not the law of the ordinary courts.’’ The 
meaning of this phrase is evident, for the Military 
Tribunal, consisting of a colonel and six captains, before 
whom the trial ultimately took place, did not allow wit- 
nesses to be called or cross-examined, and its knowledge 
both of law and evidence was no more than might be 
expected from the ordinary officer. The evidence was 
prepared for the Tribunal beforehand by the “ juge 
d’instruction,’’ who, at the trial, simply read out the 
charges and depositions of witnesses on both sides, after 
about five weeks had been spent in collecting evidence. 
These charges ranged over a large number of subjects— 
addresses and proclamations (some of them dating from 
fifteen or even twenty years ago), letters from free- 
masons, freethinkers, and revolutionaries abroad, and 
passages from published books. Many of these docu- 
ments had already appeared in Ferrer’s trial before a 
Civil Court three years before, when an attempt was 
made to implicate him in the crime of Morral, who threw 
the bomb at the King’s wedding and had once been 
librarian to Ferrer in the Modern School. The Civil 
Court then acquitted Ferrer, and it was proved that 
Morral had spoken of him as “a simple-minded man 
who thought one could do anything with speeches.’’ 
Other documents found in Ferrer’shouse, especially a sup- 
posed letter from Lerroux and a crazy proclamation 
exhorting the people to general destruction and violent 
revolt, were declared by Ferrer’s counsel to be obvious 
forgeries inserted in the house by the police. It ap- 
pears incredible on the face of it that any active revolu- 
tionist, recently engaged in the Barcelona rising and per- 
fectly conscious of his danger, should allow such letters 
or such proclamations to lie about in his rooms for the 
police to lay their hands on when they chose; and it is 
equally unlikely that he would leave, as the police evi- 
dence maintained, “documents begging his adherents 
to let him know if they had supplies of arms, money, 
and dynamite.’’ But the value of such evidence cannot 
be estimated either way by a tribunal of officers who 
had neither seen the documents nor cross-examined 
the witnesses. 

Still less credit would be given in ordinary law 
to some seventy witnesses who are supposed to have 
supplied evidence of Ferrer’s participation in the Barce- 
lona rising. Here, too, the evidence was taken “ in 
camera ’’ by the “ juge d’instruction,’’ while Ferrer was 
not allowed counsel nor cross-examination, though he 
might call witnesses on his own side. The witnesses for 
the police stated that Ferrer had been seen at various 
places in the neighborhood, inciting the populace to de- 
clare a Republic, that he visited the office of “ El Pro- 
greso’’ on July 26th, and was among the rioters on that 
and the following day in Barcelona. Ferrer admitted 
that, in ignorance of the outbreak, he had entered 
Barcelona to visit the newspaper office on July 26th, but 
asserted that he had returned to his place of retirement 





at once and there remained. His counsel at the trial 
also complained that anonymous denunciations had been 
admitted as evidence before the “ juge d’instruction,”’ 
and opinions had been collected from entirely unqualified 
witnesses. Where evidence on either side thus clashes 
with direct contradiction, it is essential that the actual 
witnesses should be produced before the Court, whether 
judge, jury, or officers, and that the counsel on both 
sides should be given full right of cross-examination ; 
otherwise the truth cannot possibly be discovered. But 
nothing of the kind was allowed before the Military 
Tribunal. The “ juge d’instruction ’’ 
the charges and the depositions which had been made 
before him without further examination of any sort; 


merely read out 


the officer appointed to prosecute then followed, re- 
stating the case and demanding the death penalty ; and 
the counsel for the defence—a young officer not chosen 
by the defendant, ignorant of law, and acquainted with 
the case only during the previous week—spoke for an 
hour, apparently with great eloquence and skill. The 
seven officers were then left to consider their verdict, 
and they sentenced Ferrer to death. 

Whether he was guilty or not, such a form of trial 
The “ Times’’ has 
been a hostile witness, steadily growing more hostile 
to Ferrer, yet, writing of the trial, its Madrid correspon- 
dent said :— 


is obviously a mockery of justice. 


“ However high the character of those who administer 
this system, the guarantees of justice offered by it are 
scarcely sufficient, in view of the gravity of the case, 
according to English notions.” 


Sefior Maura, the Spanish Prime Minister, who 
resigned on Thursday, declared the Government had 
further convincing evidence which they would produce. 
Let them produce it by all means for the sake 
of their own credit and conscience, but evidence 
after the trial is not admitted, nor will it be easy 
for them to get it believed. To us it is only too 
plain that Ferrer in his last speech was justified in pro- 
testing that he was condemned, not for any definite or 
recent events, but on account of his past reputation as 
a teacher, and the general impression upon the minds of 
officers ignorant of the law and of the essential part in 
evidence that he was “a dangerous man.” And by a 
dangerous man, officers are only too likely to mean a 
man opposed to them in politics, just as clericals mean a 
man opposed to them in doctrine. 





THE BUDGET AND THE GROWTH OF TRADE. 


THE fallacy of post hoc ergo propter hoc is so deeply 
rooted in the human mind that the improvement of 
trade is a very fortunate event indeed for the Budget 
and the Liberal Party. All that the united forces of 
Tariff Reformers and Primrose Leaguers could do has 
been done to stop the swing of the labor pendulum. How 
many favorite valets have been dismissed in order to 
reduce employment and mobilise flunkeydom against the 
Budget, nobody will ever know. It seems a pity that the 
Dukes do not send in returns to the Board of Trade, for 
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at present that department only draws its statistics of 
unemployment from the Trade Unions, and a trade union 
of menials has not yet been formed. But in spite of all 
efforts the progress of the Budget has coincided with 
the revival of trade. We are not so foolish as to 
suppose that additional taxes are in themselves a means 
of promoting trade. In so far as the new revenues are 
merely devoted to the withdrawal of men from the ranks 
of industry into the navy or army, there is a waste of 
capital and labor which is bound to tell unfavorably on 
commerce. But Old Age Pensions are a distinct stimulus 
to the staple industries. They mean that this winter the 
poor will be able to buy more boots and clothing than 
before, and the expenditure of the poor upon necessaries 
creates a far wider pool of employment than an equal ex- 
penditure by the rich upon luxuries and superfluities. A 
reduction of flunkeydom is as good for the country as a 
reduction of the army. To suggest, as Lord Rosebery 
suggested, that the Death Duties are destroying capital, is 
absurd, except in the rare cases where it can be shown 
that some great factory or business has been pinched 
of funds in order to provide for the building of an un- 
necessary ironclad. No capital expenditure fs better 
justified than that which ameliorates the conditions of 
the masses, and enhances their efficiency in field and 
factory by making their lives more stable, their physique 
more robust, their homes more comfortable and healthy. 
Moreover, if the grant of Old Age Pensions is accom- 
panied, as it seems to have been, by a diminution of 
intemperance, it may safely be concluded that the con- 
ditions and prospects of our workmen will be distinctly 
better at the end of the year than they were at the 
beginning. 

In his admirably clear and closely reasoned speeches 
at Dundee, Mr. Churchill laid proper stress upon this 
country’s marvellous expansion of wealth. He showed 
that the very classes which are called upon to contribute 
most to the required revenue are those which have ad- 
vanced most rapidly. He mentioned an estimate of 
Sir Robert Giffen that every year somewhere between 
two and three hundred millions are being added to the 
capital wealth of the nation; he reminded us that the 
paid-up capital of registered companies has doubled 
from above one to above two thousand millions sterling 
in the last fifteen years, and that the gross amount of 
income assessable to income-tax has risen in the last 
ten years from 762 to 980 millions. That wages in the 
same period have risen to a less degree is a good argument 
for throwing new burdens on the shoulders of those who 
are growing rich rapidly rather than on those whose 
poverty is diminishing slowly. The President of the 
Board of Trade also touched upon the ducal argument 
that the Budget is playing havoc with labor and driving 
capital into exile. Neither contention has any founda- 
tion in fact. Money is far cheaper in England than in 
Germany or the United States. Our manufacturers and 
merchants can borrow money far more easily and at 
much lower rates than their competitors. 
municipal, and industrial credit stands higher than 
theirs. Since the Budget came in, Consols, it is true, 
have fallen a couple of points, but within the same period 
German Imperial bonds have fallen four points, which 


Our national, 











does not argue well for Tariff Reform as an alternative 
to Free Trade, or for the German plan of laying taxes 
exclusively upon poverty and industry. 

Let us return to the tests and standards of internal 
well-being. The Board of Trade returns show that our 
exports have steadily increased, month by month, since 
the Budget was brought forward. The Local Govern- 
ment Board’s returns of pauperism since April, the 
month before the Budget, point in the same direction. 
The truth can be ascertained by comparing the monthly 
statements issued by the Board. At the end of April, 
808,525 persons throughout England and Wales were in 
receipt of poor relief, the total population on the same 
date being over 35,000,000. In other words 22°9 out of 
Of this ratio, 7°7 were 
in receipt of indoor relief, and 15°2 in receipt of outdoor 
relief. During the four months which followed these 
totals steadily declined. 


every thousand were paupers. 


Indoor. Outdoor. Total. 
April... a i 15°2 22°9 
May mae _ 7°5 14°9 22°4 
June... Ka 7°4 14°8 22°2 
July sa wea 7°2 14°5 21°7 


During August the number of paupers began to in- 
crease, as usual; but the increase was comparatively 
slight, and the latest figures issued—indoor, 7°3; out- 
door, 14°5; total, 21°8—are better than those for the 
corresponding month of last year, which were, indoor, 
7°2; outdoor, 14°7; total 21°9. In April, 1908, the 
pauperism figures were better than in April of this year, 
so that there is distinct evidence that poverty of the 
worst sort has declined during the progress of the 
Budget. 

Take now anotherside of the national life, the activity 
The industrial market on the 
Stock Exchange has been cheerful and active for many 
weeks past in spite of the tendency towards dearer 
money. Here is an illustrative table :— 


of our home industries. 


MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES. 





Raue. Lowest aie 


Price on 
March, 1 . 19th, 


1909, Rise or Fall 








Associated Portland Cement | 


. eae L/S 63 + th 
Bradford Dyers’ Pref. _ lys 1} + vy 
English Sewing Cotton Ord. 13 144 + HH 
Guinness & Co. Ord. ove 372 400 + 
Calico Printers’ Pref. # 44 + 
Coats, J. & P., Ord.... po 83, Sti + # 














The rise in Portland cement may be taken to indicate 
an improvement in the building trade, and the groans of 
the brewers are curiously reflected by the jump of 28 
points in Guinness & Co.’s ordinary shares. Sewing 
Cotton and Calico and Dyers illustrate the state of the 
textile trades of Lancashire and Yorkshire, and it would 
be easy to provide other examples. 

Lastly there are the statistics of employment. Each 
month in its “ Labour Gazette,’’ the Board of Trade 
publishes figures which serve as an accurate barometer of 
the labor market. They are compiled from the returns 
of 416 trade unions. During the last six months the 
actual number unemployed at the end of the month has 
fallen from 57,250 at the end of April to 51,749 at the 
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| 


end of September. The following table shows the move- | 


ment in percentages, as compared with last year :— 


1908. 1909. 
per cent. per cent. 


April eve coe ose ee 
May 7°4 
June ve oak ose oe 
July sus see ae ee 
8°5 
9°3 


79 
79 
79 
77 
74 


August 
September 


If the relation between the Budget and trade be 
what Tory orators and journalists declare it to be, we 
should be justified by these figures in asserting that the 
Budget has already produced a marked revival in trade 
and employment. Certainly our governing industrial 
forces look with no kind of perturbation on this instru- 
ment, for they know that it touches, not working Eng- 
land, but idle England, not the laboring and money- 
making community, but its more elegant and imposing 
parasitic growths. 





THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE PRESS. 


TuosE who have followed with some critical concern the 
later history of the London theatre will feel little sur- 
prise at the “ incident ’’ between Mr. George Edwardes 
and the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette,’’ unless it be that a 
journal so scrupulously, even so meticulously, moderate 


The facts 
The musical critic 


as the “ Westminster ’’ should be its victim. 
are barely disputed on either side. 
of the “ Westminster Gazette’’ in writing an amiable 
notice of a “ musical comedy ’’ called “ The Dollar Prin- 
cess,’’ produced at Daly’s Theatre, found his patience ex- 
hausted by a perusal of the “ book ’’ and described it as 


, 


“tiresome.’’ He repeated this criticism in a more in- 
direct form in some later remarks on a musical play at 
the Savoy, called “ The Mountaineers.”’ 
he gently contrasted the method in which musical comedy 
is presented at the Savoy Theatre with that which finds 
favor (‘in costumes by Paquin and Lucile’’) with Mr. 
George Edwardes. We cannot imagine a duty more 
proper to the critic, or one of which the kind of drama 
produced by Mr. Edwardes stands more in need. But the 
director’s, wrath was kindled, and he wrote to the 


’ 


‘““Westminster,’’ declaring that a critic thus dealing 
with his productions could only be “ actuated by spite 


and malice,” and that as it was an “anomaly’’ for a 


In this article | 


to any such action, we hope that the Institute of 


| Journalists will fight his case for him. 


| of dramatic criticism requires some examination. 





| does he advertise for? 


Meanwhile, Mr. Edwardes’s theory of the function 
Let 
us remark that he is not its only professor. Mr. Sydney 
Brooks points out in another column that the theatrical 
business jn New York has been strong enough to impose 
it on one of the oldest and most respected of American 
journals, the New York “ Tribune.’’ The famous critic 
of that: newspaper was required to effect something like 
the harmony between criticisms of plays and the 
paid announcements of them which Mr. Edwardes called 
for. He refused, in the interests of decency and critical 
With us, a daily 


newspaper, the “ Mail,’’ has largely accepted this view 


independence, and he lost his position, 


of a journal’s responsibilities to its readers in the de- 
partment of literature, by proposing to issue a Christmas 
book supplement, in which the publishers were offered 
space in the “ literary ’’ columns, to be “ devoted to a 
well-written and illustrated description of the particular 
they wished “to specially push.’’ And, we 
observe, as a further instance of the growing fear 
of the money-power, that, according to the “ British 
Medical 


lines ’’ 


Journal,’’ several newspapers of standing 
have refused even to advertise a volume called 
“Secret Remedies,’ issued by the British Medical 
Association, and disclosing the composition of quack 
medicines. Thus the free and independent force of the 
Press on matters of deep importance to the public—the 
cure of disease and the character of literary and 
dramatic art—is already subject to siege by those who 
are interested in attacking and overthrowing it. In the 
case of the “ Westminster ’’ we see the assailant resisted 
and repelled. But in the case of the New York 
“ Tribune,’’ he has entered the fort; and in the other 
two examples we have quoted, its defenders have either 
opened the gates or acknowledged their servile position. 
This is a serious matter, for it coincides with the 
growth of the strictly commercial view of the modern 
newspaper, conducted, as the Harmsworth Press is mostly 
conducted, on scientifically arranged lines of profit- 
making, and subordinating matters of opinion to that 
supreme end. It is, of course, clear that Mr. Edwardes’s 
demand is both an exorbitant and a foolish one. What 


Presumably that the public may 


| see the announcement of his wares, and patronise them. 


The advertisement columns of a newspaper are miniature 


theatrical manager to be helped in his business by a | 


newspaper in one (the advertising) column and hin- 


dered by it in another, the literary portion, he withdrew | 


his advertisements from a journal which had become a 


“menace’’ to him. The Editor of the “‘ Westminster,”’ 


being unwilling to give Mr. Edwardes a standing ad- | 


vertisement in two columns of his paper, when he had 
only paid for it in one, or to falsify the name and worth 
oi literature in order to please an exacting customer, 
promptly backed his critic and published the correspon- 
dence, which now appears for the tardy enlightenment of 
the public. We do not know whether the maligned critic 
will require Mr. Edwardes to withdraw his charge of 


“malice and spite,” and either apologise or pay for the 


and movable hoardings, which are continually catching 


| the eye of fresh passers-by. The spaces in them are let, 





because there is a steady competition forthem. Iftheydid 
not possess this value, the advertiser would not use them, 
and presumably he getshismoney’s worth. But anewspaper 
has also its affinities to the worlds of art and literature— 
an association, we are afraid, which gradually declines— 
that is to say, to the world in which a deliberate choice is 
made as to badness and goodness in ideas and the 
dramatic or pictorial or musical presentment of them. 
The claim of men like Mr. George Edwardes is to assimi- 
late the one department to the other. The unwisdom 
of such a demand is obvious, for if the public come to 
understand that the criticisms of a play are merely 


attempt to injure him with his employer. If he is moved | descriptive and decorative expansions of the advertise- 
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ments, they will cease to read or to trust them, and the 
dramatic profession will lose its most powerful stimulus 
to progress, the most coveted reward of the actor’s talent 
or the author’s genius. But its impolicy is still more 
Evil will be the day when Mammon controls 
the Press, and cowardly and treacherous the editor who 
will sell his right of direction and choice, of warning and 
In the 


end such a Press would be of no service to the theatre. 


striking. 


repugnance, in the sphere of art and literature. 


It would only serve the most mechanical, the least moral, 
the least truthful and inspired, form of dramatic pro- 
duction. It seems to us a matter of some seriousness that 
the manager who had the audacity to come before the 
Committee on the Censorship and describe “‘ The Spring 


‘ 


Chicken ’’ as a “ perfectly harmless play,’’ should seek 
to weaken the Press precisely in the function of which 
In such 


an attack it is the business of the Press to stand together, 


that type of drama stands urgently in need. 


and we shall hope to see, as we mark the treatment of 
Mr. Edwardes’s plays in other daily papers than the 
“ Westminster,’’ that this critical vigilance has not been 
relaxed. 

And here, we think, there is some ground for quarrel 
with the dramatic criticism of the London Press. If 
the critics had done their duty from the first, would even 
a powerful manager have dared to open this assault on 
their independence? In this country we live in the 
atmosphere of good-natured tolerance in matters of art. 
We lack the fixed standards of the French critic and the 
And the habit 


of criticism—of speaking one’s mind—was never more in 


intellectual conscience of the Germans. 


abeyance in our journalism. Critical journalism requires 
that the entire scheme and method of a work of art—its 
motive, plan of production, its author’s ideas and 
view of life, as well as its skill and merely pleasur- 





able quality—should be laid bare with all the critic’s | 


This 


is not the mark at which much of our current writing on 


knowledge and force of thought and expression. 
the drama is aimed. A correspondent of the ‘“ West- 
minster’’ maliciously describes the London dramatic 
critics as “‘ half lackeys and half descriptive reporters.’’ 
How much of this is true? And if we could imagine an 
heroic resolve on the part of half-a-dozen great news- 
paper proprietors, to buy seats for their critics instead 
of getting them for nothing, and to risk the loss of every 
theatrical advertisement in their journals, would not the 
public have a keener and more profitable exercise of the 
function of criticism than they obtain to-day? And would 
not the British drama, when it had recovered from the 
shock of such surgery, be all the better for it? The Press 
must make its choice. The theatrical manager will either 
master it or be controlled by it. It can go on swathing 
the commercial drama in the pleasantly enticing phrases 
in which it is so easy to describe all forms of decadent 
art, it can make the public more and more in love with 
its commonplace allurement, itssumptuousness, its empty, 
sensual prettiness, or it can endeavor to create the taste 
for a more truthful and a more serious theatre. If it 
chooses the first path it will sooner or later fall a victim 
to Mr. Edwardes’s bow and spear. If the latter, it will 
at least restore to journalism something of its fast waning 
authority in the spheres of the intellect and the emotions. 








A LETTER TO A BUSINESS-MAN ON THE 
ENGLISH REVOLUTION NOW PENDING, 
FROM THE THREAT OF THE HOUSE OF 
LORDS TO REJECT THE BUDGET. 


I. 


THE reasonings which you have submitted to me upon 
the great constitutional question now at issue, have 
been so strange in their character and so dreadful in 
their import that I cannot forbear writing to you at 
length upon them. I believe that the opinions which 
you hold are those not at present perhaps held, but 
likely to be held in the immediate future, by a number 
of citizens of this country—respectable, worthy, and law- 
abiding. The prospect is so dreadful that I cannot 
avoid warning you of the consequences, for if the 
principles which you profess, and the consequences which 
they carry with them, are accepted by the mass of this 
country, revolution must supervene. Nor will the 
revolution that occurs be a small one ; it will be a revolu- 
tion affecting every part of the oldest and most historic 
of constitutions; it will enter into every crevice, strain 
every joint, press on every hinge, of that ancient furni- 
ture and decoration and framework which we know as 
national institutions. This revolution will submit 
our ancient polity, which has been worked out by ages 
of experience, to the passion of the moment, and con- 
fide the practical knowledge and the embodied wisdom 
of generations of lawyers, statesmen, and judges to the 
noisy clamors of a mob—fanned by passion, diverted by 
interest, and stung by injustice. As the class to which 
you belong is one that is in all respects the reverse of 
the mob above described, I cannot but hope that you will 
have reason to draw back from this fatal advocacy of 
revolution. 

In order to bring home to your conviction the 
deadliness of the cause to which you devote yourself, I 
will not seek to disguise or to color my exposition by 
personal advocacy, I will appeal to you on the broadest 
grounds—and where my own passions can enter. I will 
show you the door and the passage of their admission. 

To divide systematically your objections to the 
existing Budget, the first I observe to be a legal one. 
Your first contention is that a “ legal training ’’ is need- 
ful to understand this issue, which raises at once the 
method of reasoning to be pursued in interpreting the 
constitutional issue. Here at first sight we come across 
an error, besides which any other error is pardonable— 
for the question is necessarily not a legal, but a constitu- 
tional one, and, of all persons least likely to understand 
it, the strict lawyer is precisely the most obvious. Our 
constitution—-being based, not upon a charter composed 
at one time and strictly adhered to, but upon an infinite 
variety of statutes—differently interpreted at different 
times, and upon a yet larger number of customs, tradi- 
tions and precedents, again subject to differentinterpreta- 
tions—is in no sense law. A written constitution—if 
in any way a complete one—is loose history and strict 
law, therefore its best interpreter is a lawyer. But a 
historic and traditional constitution is loose law and 
strict history, therefore its best interpreter is necessarily 
a historian. 

The customs of the British Constitution have 
changed so often even during the last three centuries that 
no legal precedents—unless those referring to definite 
statutes—are of use, except they be confirmed by con- 
tinuous action and sealed by perpetual execution, unless 
they are true to the existing spirit, tradition, and atmo- 
sphere. Now in England it is the spirit of anything 
that the strict lawyer is deliberately taught to avoid, the 
letter and the letter only is his law. For interpreting 
the Constitution, therefore, strict law must be laid aside 
and strict history be substituted. Nothing so far tends 
to establish the truth of this contention as the fact that 
the greatest lawyers of the present age are the first to 
admit it. Blackstone as an exponent of our Constitution 
in the eighteenth century is universally derided, and the 
three greatest living authorities on our Constitution, 
Bryce, Dicey, and Anson—all lawyers—have agreed in 
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admitting that it is custom which is the decisive law of 
the Constitution. Now custom is something different 
from law proper ; the last may be the safeguard, but the 
first is the atmosphere, of a whole people. The air which 
they breathe, the food they eat, the ideas they express, 
the acts they commit, the dreams they dream, all these 
shape and mould the custom of their Constitution. Only 
the historian is fitted to interpret this, not because he 
neglects the strict law and the letter, but because he har- 
monises it with the spirit. 

In viewing this question of custom historically, as 
regards the Commons and the Budget, only one opinion 
can be held. Since 1678 the Commons always have 
maintained their right to supreme financial control. If 
we penetrate still further back to the remote dawn of our 
Constitution we see the principle always clearly realised, 
if not so definitely expressed and defined. The whole 
business and condition of the Lower House has always 
been one of finance. For that it was first summoned, by 
that it gained its powers, by that alone can it continue 
them. From remote history another principle also 
emerges—that the parliamentary system of government 
has always existed in England, in some sense indepen- 
dently of popular influences. That is a necessary result 
of historic antiquity, and in the same way the Hungarian 
Parliament—the only legislative institution comparable 
to the English—has always preserved the same attitude. 
The independence of the Lower House, as against the 
people it represents, and the supremacy of its financial 
control, are the two chief parliamentary legacies England 
inherited from the Middle Ages. 

The question arises, how have these two principles 
been modified since the great changes in the Constitution 
which the seventeenth century produced? Between 1688 
and 1832 I can perceive no modifications whatever, ex- 
cept in so far as custom deepened and strengthened the 
operation of these principles. The voice of the people 
became the voice of God, but only when it was uttered 
through the House of Commons. The purse of the noble 
became open to the tax-gatherer, but only when the 
House of Commons pulled the string of it. In my judg- 
ment it is not till the period of the Reform Bill that any 
alteration is perceptible. 

In 1832 we get an element introduced (which no 
strict lawyer would observe and no strict historian omit) 
that was destined to have great effects on the relation be- 
tween the two Houses. The Lords opposed the Reform 
Bill, but by the aid of popular opinion the Commons 
vanquished :them. Henceforth the Lords became dis- 
tinctly inferior to the Commons, became registers of 
their wills in principle, if critics of their Bills in detail. 
From this time forward until 1884 the attitude of the 
House of Lords was entirely subdued and such that, 
though never confronted with a Commons majority half 
the size of that now existing, they over and over again 
suffered their dearest wishes and prejudices to be over- 
ridden. From 1884 onwards this attitude has changed ; 
we no longer have a Commons, domineering and supreme, 
but a House of Lords—aggressive, alert, and rigid. How- 
ever, during the interval of their submissiveness, in 1861, 
one change of great financial moment was acquiesced in 
by them. Their rejection of the Paper Duties Bill 
caused the consolidation of the Budget in one gigantic 
Bill, a principle which they accepted and have never 
since ventured to question or violate. 

The general question of the attitude of the House 
of Lords does not concern us here, except incidentally. 
It is only of concern to establish that the House of Lords, 
so far from following old precedents, are gradually evolv- 
ing new ones, and assuming an attitude of independence 
quite at variance with the spirit of their and our Con- 
stitution since 1832. For example, the India Councils 
Bill was recently modified by them in important par- 
ticulars, though passed without criticism by the Com- 
mons. As each House contains distinguished Anglo- 
Indian authorities, the only possible conclusion is that 
the Commons refuse to arrogate to themselves an 
authority in such affairs, regarding them as non-party 
and Imperial ones, which the Lords openly and avowedly 
claim. That the Lords should occasionally exercise their 











interests as a class, whether as sportsmen or landowners 
or brewers, and throw out Bills on that account, is a 
species of action to which no reasonable historian can 
object. The rejections, for example, of such Bills as the 
Licensing Bill, the Scottish Land Bill, and the Cruel 
Sports Bill, are measures which the politician and 
humanitarian can assail, but which cannot be specially 
reprehended by the historian, who recognises the here- 
ditary selfishness of a class or corporation. But in so 
much as the historian concedes much to measures inspired 
by the selfishness of a class, he can concede nothing toa 
resistance which opposes national measures in the arro- 
gance of a fancied superiority over the Commons. Such 
a measure was the rejection of the India Councils Bill, 
an emphatic proof that the House of Lords seeks to ex- 
tend its powers, to push them into regions hitherto 
secure from the invasion of party, and contrary to the 
spirit which has informed their chamber since 1832—a 
spirit created by one of the most zealous supporters of 
their power, and by one of the most earnest upholders 
of their historic rights who ever lived—by the Duke of 
Wellington.* It is only by a similar forswearing of the 
past, by a similar trampling upon the ashes of precedent, 
that they can venture to assert their sovereignty in 
finance by rejecting the Budget. 


H. W. V. Tempertey. 


(To be continued.) 





Life and Letters. 





THE “IDEA”’ OF HELLENISM. 


Or the white, clean avenues which make up the fashion- 
able quarter of modern Athens, the whitest and the 
cleanest bears the name of “The Street of the Phil- 
hellenes.’’ Of the cafés where in every town and village 
the modern Greek worships the Logos and the spirit of 
dialectic over his white raki and his brown coffee, the 
proudest and most popular is apt to bear the name of 
Byron. Amid poverty and defeat, under the scoldings 
of the world’s Press, with his ports in danger of blockade 
and his frontier menaced with invasion, the Greek child 
grows up with this superb consolation that there are 
Phil-hellenes even in the sunless regions of the North, 
that there always have been Phil-hellenes, that there 
always will be Phil-hellenes. It matters very little to 
what class or grade of society he belongs. He may go 
abroad, laborious, ingenious, to keep a grocer’s store in 
Khartoum, or cultivate oranges in Florida. He may 
find himself wealthy, well-educated, elegant, among the 
“intellectuals ’’ of Paris. There is always around his 
head this enviable halo. His enemies are Mis-hellenes, 
the foes of culture and light. His friends are Phil- 
hellenes, who have done their best to compound for an 
unlucky accident of birth, by doing honor to his race, 
his traditions, and his manifest destiny. His good for- 
tune is unique and he knows it. There are people who 
have lived in Bulgaria and Servia and learned to like 
and, it may be, with some reservations, to admire their 
“barbarian ’’ inhabitants. But there is no cult of Philo- 
Bulgarism, and Sofia has no Street of the Bulgarophils. 
The tradition never dies. Byron might burn away the 
sacred fire in mortal fever. It kindled the eloquence of 
Gladstone. Gladstone dead, there still is Clemenceau. 
The most commonplace citizen of modern Athens speaks 
and votes and arms with the consciousness of 4 
great crowd of witnesses which lurks amid the pillars 
of the Acropolis and flits with ghostly steps upon the 
road to Marathon. He might in some rude moment of 





*A similar proof was their attempt to amend the Old Age 
Pensions Bill, though in this case they submitted to the decision 
of the Speaker of the House of Commons, who ruled it out of 
order. A third is in their proposals for reforming the House of 
Lords, in which they attempt to limit and restrain the royal 
prerogative. 
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prose and disillusion shake off the obsession, but behind 
him is the sentiment which sustains his pretensions wher- 
ever there are educated men in Europe. He cannot for- 
get that a Legion of Phil-hellenes fought at Pharsala and 
Domokos. He is pleasantly aware that a group of dis- 
tinguished Frenchmen, archaeologists, scholars, journa- 
lists, is ever ready in distant Paris to defend his claims 
and perpetuate the cult of his race in graceful lectures 
and neatly turned articles.* He cannot, if he would, 
lose the sense of being Greek in all he does. He serves 
the national idea when he sells brandy to Egyptians; he 
is conscious of patriotism when he defiles the sky of 
Attica with his mill-chimneys. He is never a lonely 
individual. He is always a Hellene with a backing of 
Phil-hellenes. If, under all these goads to self-conscious- 
ness, he develops a chauvinism which runs at times to a 
deplorable intolerance and extravagance, he also attains 
a patriotism which has no equal in its capacity for self- 
sacrifice and devotion. 

The sentiment which has canonised the modern 
Greeks with something of the affection which we feel 
for the ancients, is to some critics a splendid unreason, 
nor is it difficult to erect against its impetuous sympathies 
a formidable barrier of objections. It is not easy to 
decide how far the modern Greek inherits the blood of 
the ancients; it is even harder to say in what respect 
he represents the old tradition. There are undoubtedly 
islands on which the race has survived almost unmixed ; 
there are as clearly large tracts of mainland Greece of 
which the population is chiefly Albanian, Wallachian or 
Slavonic in its origins. The nationalist patriotism of the 
Greeks is an essentially modern spirit, which owed its 
awakening to the French Revolution. Their democratic 
institutions are not centred in the city; they are based 
on a modern Liberal theory, and go to form a national 
State under a limited Monarchy. Their culture is pre- 
dominantly French. Their Church, profoundly patriotic 
though it is in sentiment, is rather Eastern than Hellenic. 
It differs neither in doctrine, nor ritual, nor intellectual 
atmosphere from the churches of Bulgaria or Russia. It 
has none of the keen polemical spirit, the passion for 
speculation, the tendency to heresy and schism which 
were a distinctly Hellenic element in the early 
Christianity of the East. Nor can one honestly say that 
in letters, or philosophy, or the arts, the modern Greeks 
have as yet given proofs of the awakening of any 
hereditary genius. In literature their tradition is 
French, in architecture their masters were Germans, in 
music Italians. Promise we may detect, but as yet there 
is no great or spontaneous native achievement. In litera- 
ture their advance is checked by the still undecided battle 
between the vigorous and natural vernacular, and the 
pedantic pseudo-classical language, imposed upon them 
by scholarly writers who knew something of ancient 
Greek but nothing of the laws which govern the evolution 
of a living tongue. Finally, despite the continual 
references in leading articles and public speeches to a 
classical past, the memory which really governs the think- 
ing of the average Greek is not that of Periclean Athens, 
but rather that of Imperial Byzantium. The alluring 
dream, the “ great idea,’’ is not to restore the intellectual 
glories of the city-state, but rather to create again some- 
thing resembling the Empire which the Turks overthrew. 
If this analysis—true so far as it goes—exhausted the 
truth about the modern Greeks, it would be a mere con- 
fusion of thought which caused the scholar, the poet, the 
idealist to expend upon them an affection which he denies 
to Servians or Roumanians. They would be simply one 
among several more or less promising Eastern peoples, all 
democratic, all as yet imitative in their culture, which 
are struggling through a difficult and often sordid present 
towards a future which we cannot divine. We know 
what we mean by the “ Hellenism ’’ which inspires the 
reverent study of Plato at Oxford, which clothes itself 
in Professor Gilbert Murray’s translations of Euripides, 
or speaks to us in the pages of Pater. But Hellenism in 





*See ‘Greece in Evolution,” a series of lectures translated 
from the French, with a preface by Sir Charles Dilke, under the 
editorship of Mr. G. F. Abbott. T. Fisher Unwin. 








that sense of the word was not involved when the Greek 
bands went out to meet the Bulgarian bands in 
Macedonia. 

But there is none the less a sense in which the 
Greeks are splendidly right when they claim to be in a 
special sense the pioneers of civilisation in the Near 
East. They began some generations before any other 
Christian race in the Near East to organise their educa- 
tion and to cultivate letters. They pursue culture to- 
day with a disinterested and liberal passion. The Bul- 
garians and the Armenians are to-day no less eager to 
learn, and they are more at home in the modern world 
of thought. Socialism, for example, has as yet no foot- 
ing in Greece, but it thrives among the younger genera- 
tion of Bulgarians and Armenians. Both these races 
turn with avidity to the study of the natural sciences. 
But throughout Turkey the atmosphere of a Greek school, 
whether for boys or girls, is almost exclusively literary. 
The present writer has seen a class of girls of thirteen 
or fourteen in a Macedonian town, busied while the 
world beyond its walls was seething with revolution, in 
construing the Memorabilia of Xenophon and attempting 
to follow its thought. The boys in the Bulgarian gym- 
nasium a few streets away were writing essays on Darwin 
and spending their afternoons on experimental 
chemistry. In a Cretan wayside inn one may chance 
upon a commercial traveller who will delight his clients 
by reciting long passages from the Odyssey. Among 
the leaders of the great insurrection was one who boasted 
the ability to recite by heart four plays of the Attic 
dramatists, another was translanting Kant into modern 
Greek, and a third would lie on the roof of the insurgent 
headquarters, lost in a volume of Plato. It would be 
an exaggeration to pretend that such tastes are géneral 
or even common. The Greeks are not yet a reading 
people. But the astonishing fact in their social system 
is that this keenly commercial people is none the less 
anxious that boys destined to become clerks or store- 
keepers should spend valuable years in acquiring a by 
no means contemptible knowledge of the classics. That 
is but one illustration of the spirit which distinguishes 
the Greeks. The Bulgarian who reads Tolstoy in the 
original Russian may be a more thoughtful and a better 
educated man than the Greek who can recite by heart 
an oration of Demosthenes. But the latter acquirement 
is a proof of a disinterested love of letters which is rare 
among the other peoples of the Near East. It is in a 
utilitarian spirit that the Bulgarian acquires Russian 
and chemistry. The Greek goes to his classics with 4 
passionate idealism which asks for no reward more sordid 
than the sense of pride in a great heritage. While this 
gifted race represents this spirit in the East, it fulfils 
a mission. Political success it does not need. Conquest 
and expansion would not assist its task. Its centre is 
the school. A wise Phil-hellene will not desire that 
Greece should greatly strengthen her army, or expend 
her strength in attempting territorial aggrandisement. 
The “ great idea,’’ as we see it, is not the restoration of 
the Byzantine Empire, but the development, wherever 
Greek is spoken, of this active intellectual temper, which 
has conceived, amid the perils of a racial struggle and 
the meanness of Levantine commerce, the conception of 
a disinterested intellectual life. There lies the true 
Hellenism, and the best service which the Phil-hellene 
can render is to help the Hellene to know himself. 





THE SACRED RAGE OF THE PEOPLE. 


Tue blaze of indignation that has swept from one end 
of the civilised world to the other, from Paris to Mon- 
tevideo, on hearing the tidings of the execution of Sefior 
Ferrer is significant in various ways. In the first place, 
it is a vindication of what we may term the inherent 
virtue of the people. Historians and sociologists have 
been too prone to dwell upon a certain susceptibility to 
sheer brutality, and to baser suggestions of blind ferocity 
which they attribute as dominant motives to the collec- 
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tive mind. A crowd, they argue, is a lower organ of 
humanity than its individual constituents, its emotions 
and its conduct are more irrational and more unjust, 
unfounded fears and suspicions operate as more potent 
irritants, it rushes into violent action and always repents 
too late. Even when for the visible chance crowd we 
substitute popular opinion, the same faults are found by 
those who from conviction, interests, or temper are 
enemies of democracy. For in this analysis of the 
general mind it is nothing else than the whole cause 
of democracy that is at stake. If the people in its 
aggregate capacity is irredeemably ferocious, credulous, 
and incapable of self-control, it is difficult to maintain 
that the ultimate control of government is better left 
in their hands than in those of some oligarchy of superior 
persons trained to act upon their individual judgment, 
and perhaps possessed of enough goodwill to keep in 
check their selfish proclivities. 

It is because it affords a practical refutation of 
this partial judgment of the popular mind that we are 
glad to witness this powerful display of the popular 
sense of justice. There is in every people a wisdom, an 
instinctive intelligence and a passion for right, a verit- 
able voice of God. It is often beclouded, poisoned, and 
perverted to mean ends. But in the suggestion which 
works so powerfully upon the popular mind there is 
almost always a nucleus of sound passion; the mob of 
lynchers is goaded to a not wholly ignoble fury of 
sympathy with the victim of some cruel deed; 
“ Mafficking ’’ itself, with its degrading orgies, has its 
kernel of perverted patriotism. 

The people is better as well as worse than its in- 
dividuals, a crowd is capable of nobler judgments and 
greater heroism than its average member. Superior 
persons who sneer at or denounce the voluble 
indignation of ignorant folk who hardly know the 
place of Spain upon the map, and never heard the name 
of Ferrer until last week, only convict themselves of the 
ignorance which belongs to their superiority. It is true 
that this popular judgment is not based on a cool con- 
sideration of detailed evidence: it is largely instinctive. 
But the instinct is not so blind, so ill-informed, as is re- 
presented. The plain lessons of the secular struggle for 
toleration and for liberty are branded by just, though 
formless, traditions upon the minds of millions who have 
never heard of Lord Acton or buried themselves in the 
archives of national history. The unholy alliance of 
Church and State for the suppression of free thought, 
free speech, free Press, and free action, is perhaps 
the greatest, the most potent, and the most oppressive 
iniquity that history discloses through the ages, and even 
in the most liberal countries to-day the forces of re- 
action are constantly working towards re-establishing in 
some new shape this famous confederacy of spiritual 
authority and physical power. It needs no minute re- 
search into the methods of judicial inquiry prevalent in 
Spain to recognise in the legal assassination of Ferrer a 
modern instance of a once familiar procedure. Those 
who lecture the peoples for their want of self-control say 
they ought to accept the informed judgment of the 
tribunal which must be presumed to have before it facts 
and evidence of criminal intent not publicly disclosed 
as yet. But it is this procedure, the secrecy, the pre- 
ference of a military for a civil court, the selection of 
witnesses, the hurrying of the execution, that furnish 
the substance of our indignation. 

It is not, as some foolish persons suggest, a sign of 
growing anarchism that leads our great cities to 
organised protest against this action of the Government 
of Spain. On the contrary, this protest is the most 
powerful testimony that could be given to the growing 
recognition of the modern State as a standard and 
security of justice. In earlier times, nay, in times not 
remote, such acts of a State were so common as 
to awaken less indignation and no surprise. The most 
Christian monarchs employed false charges, cooked evi- 
dence, and hurried executions, as usual methods of deal- 
ing with the propagators of dangerous doctrine: the 
Church used the secular arm freely and openly to rid 
her of her enemies. We cannot affect surprise that the 
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Church and the compliant Government of Spain should 
have failed to recognise that the age has gone when these 
things can be done with ease and impunity. For the 
force of the indignation of the civilised world against 
the judicial outrage in a little known country has sur- 
prised those who are in sympathy with the movement. 
It is, in the first place, a new testimony to the 
solidarity of labor. For though the shock of the outrage 
was felt among all classes of the nations, it is significant 
that the working-class organisations have everywhere 
and alone exerted themselves to give immediate and 
vigorous expression to their sentiments. Others have 
followed their lead. In some ways it is to be regretted 
that the public manifestation of an almost universal 
feeling should have been left so exclusively to the spokes- 
men of the Extreme Left. But any such consideration 
is outweighed by the revelation that the parties of 
urgent discontent in every land join in demanding 
plain public justice as the first and most urgent duty of 
the State. This sense for justice is the basis of demo- 
cracy, and it is only natural that it should find earliest 
and most vehement expression among the workers, who 
in every country are still most exposed to the dangers 
of an officialism wielded by class or creed, and who see 
in liberty of speech and education the best security 
against such abuses of power. This internationalism of 
moral sympathy is not the mere vapid sentiment which 
some represent it to be. The official answers of Foreign 
Ministers still belong to the era of separatism which 
ever asks “ Am I my brother’s keeper?’’ International 
relations on their formal side still remain so inchoate 
that no open expostulation with a foreign Government 
is possible, unless it be covered by the assertion of some 
special interest upon the part of the intervening nation, 
or unless the erring State be very feeble or very back- 
ward. But the international character of this ferment 
of feeling must be itself a factor of growing import in 
the relations of States and Governments. Perhaps the 
time may even be approaching when it will be recog- 
nised, not merely as the right, but even as the duty, of 
the responsible statesmen in the foremost civilised 
nations to denounce as disturbers of the international 
peace Governments which commit or permit atrocities 
that shock the conscience of humanity and stir dan- 
gerous emotions of riot and distrust throughout the 
civilised world. 

It is profoundly to be desired that the keen general 
sense of justice widespread among the peoples should 
grow so strong and find such vigorous expression as to 
compel their Governments to seek modes of realising in 
peaceable forms of representation this reality of the 
moral and emotional solidarity of nations. The enlist- 
ment of the Labor movement in the different nations in 
this cause of humanity is an admirable rejoinder to those 
who charge it with materialism, class-hatred, and 
anarchic tendencies. For the agitation has evinced in 
the workers the most passionate conviction that the 
State stands first for justice, that the education of the 
people is their truest and safest method of advance, 
and that a martyr for education is even more sacred 
than the soldier who suffers or is slain in the narrower 
political and economic struggle. But while such an act 
as the execution of Ferrer thus testifies to the general 
conviction of the supremacy of justice in the State, its 
criminality lies in the direct lead it gives to an- 
archism in Spain. It is a right feeling which regards 
this cold, calculated iniquity on the part of a State 
as an incomparably worse crime than the maniacal 
or desperately reckless act of the individual bomb- 
thrower. The one is a comparatively feeble assault 
upon the fortress of the State from without, the 
other a betrayal from within. A State, which thus im- 
plicitly declares that it is not strong enough or wise 
enough to stand upon right, has ipso facto abandoned 
its moral claim upon the respect and obedience of the 
people. Its spiritual foundations are sapped, and an 
abandonment to such a policy of terror, each instance 
inducing another by a fatal chain of vicious causation, 
must in time come to extinguish any claim it may have 
had upon the comity of nations. 
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FOREIGN POETRY AND ENGLISH READERS. 


Amonc the few European newspapers which are over a 
century old, and which are able day by day to reprint 
matter from their issues of a hundred years back, is 
the “ Journal des Débats.’’ One day during last month 
it printed a piece of its dramatic criticism in 1809, which 
was remarkable as showing how cultivated Parisians at 
that time regarded German letters. The subject was 
some performances in Paris of the works of Gessner. The 
“Débats’’ critic (1809) observed that Gessner was the 
only German dramatist of any real merit. The fault 
of the Germans, he said, was that they were too much 
obsessed by “the monstrosities of Shakespeare’’ and 
“his more monstrous imitator, Schiller.’’ No mention 
of Goethe is made in the critique. 

Recollect that Schiller was then dead, and the whole 
body of his work was before the public. Goethe was 
sixty years old, and though the output of his wonderful 
old age had not appeared, practically the whole of his 
dramatic achievement had—a mass which in volume, 
weight, and splendor, utterly transcended the achieve- 
ment of anyone then alive. And who was this Gessner, 
who effaced them all for the critic of the “ Débats’’ ? 
You may read of him in histories of literature, where a 
fraction of a page is now usually sufficient to catalogue 
his pretentious “ Death of Abel’’ and the less preten- 
tious pastoral idylls. The latter, perhaps, a few people 
with an especially keen taste for the eighteenth century 
pastoralism do still occasionally take down from their 
dustiest shelves. 

Of course, it was time, as well as place and nation, 
that led the “ Débats ’’ critic of 1809 so far astray. The 
Romantic movement was then unborn in France ; twenty 
years later it would have been different. But the real 
difficulty, when all is said, is national. For a considerable 
part of the eighteenth century German poetry, like Eng- 
lish, had tried to form itself on French models. And 
then came the influence of those “ monstrosities of 
Shakespeare,’’ and by a mysterious inner harmony linked 
itself to the forces of native revival to produce a poetic 
literature which English and Germans can comprehend 
and which Frenchmen constitutionally cannot. The 
same thing happened in England shortly afterwards. 
And what is as noticeable, is that Englishmen, and to 
some extent Germans too, lost therewith much of that 
power of appreciating French poetry which they had 
spent a century in laboriously cultivating. The English- 
man to-day, and in some measure the German, is consti- 
tutionally incapable of doing justice to Racine or Cor- 
neille. Perhaps he may tolerate it as literature ; he can- 
not pass it as poetry. 

On the French side, as on the English, this incom- 
prehension remains. In spite of Hugo and the 
Anglicising or Germanising of other leaders of the 
French Romantic movement, English and German poetry 
only come to a Frenchman with difficulty. English 
poets, like Swinburne and Meredith, who have paid 
special poetic attention to France, are unread there. 
Such a fine contemporary French poet as M. Henri de 
Regnier, writing in the same “Journal des Débats’”’ 
only last August, confesses the naivest ignorance of 
them. We may leave this to Frenchmen to deal with ; 
presumably it is they and not we who are the chief 
losers; at any rate they alone can alter it. But the 
other half of the incomprehension devolves on us. It 
is we who are the losers through our failure to appreciate 
such a noble poet as Racine. It is we alone who can 
repair our omission and our loss. It is we whose in- 
terest it is to build bridges so far as we can across the 
gulf which separates us from the poetry of the most 
civilised and civilising of modern peoples. 

If the gulf is ever to be bridged, one must begin by 
measuring it. It is not merely from Racine and Cor- 
neille that most English readers are divided, not merely 
from classicism or the Louis Quatorze school ; it is from 
all the greatest French poetry, from the nineteenth cen- 
tury no less than the seventeenth and eighteenth. When 
@ posterity sufficiently remote to be impartial compares 
the poetry of the different great nations since the death 
of Goethe, there cannot be much doubt which will bear 





away the palm. It will be the nation of Hugo, Lamar- 
tine, and Leconte de Lisle. Nearly all this splendid 
literature is a closed book to English readers, not only 
to average laymen but to critics and poets. A few of 
the lesser stars in the French galaxy—Frangois Villon, 
André Chénier, Verlaine—have from time to time ap- 
pealed upon what may be called accidental grounds to 
leaders of our literary fashions. But to the main lights 
they are blind. Take even one of them so sympathetic 
towards much that is French, as Matthew Arnold. 
Arnold observes, almost off hand, that in his judgment 
the single volume of André Chénier outweighs all the 
volumes of Hugo. Now André Chénier is an extra- 
ordinary genius. Considering when he lived and how 
early he died, we cannot easily put limits to what he 
might have been. But to draw the comparison which 
Arnold draws between what Chénier actually wrote and 
what Hugo actually wrote, is criticism nearly on a level 
with that of the “ Débats’’ critic of 1809 upon Gessner, 
Schiller, and Shakespeare. It is, too, very similar in 
origin. The “ Débats’’ critic did not praise Gessner 
for any fundamental excellence as a German poet, but 
because his pastorals were Frenchified and made an ap- 
peal ad hominem to the Parisian. In the same way it 
is evidently not Chénier’s fundamental excellence as a 
French poet but his happening to be a precursor of 
Arnold’s Hellenism that especially commends him to 
Arnold. 

Arnold himself illustrates, and half explains, in an- 
other place, what is part of the reason—the part which 
most affects Englishmen and Germansin common. This 
is simply ear. The general system whereby words and 
sentences are accentuated is very similar in English and 
in German. It is wholly different in French, and this 
difference translates itself into a wide difference in the 
rhythm and scansion of verse. Very few Englishmen 
can really make head or tail of the rhythm of French 
verse. Arnold quotes a French Alexandrine couplet :— 

** Ah! que me dites-vous, et que vous dit mon ime? 
Que dit le ciel a l’aube, et la flamme 4a la flamme!” 
and then quotes a couplet from Heine :— 


“‘Siehst sehr sterbeblisslich aus, 

Doch getrost! du bist zu Haus,” 
and his comment is that the latter is by contrast very re- 
freshing, to us “ with the German paste in our composi- 
tion.’’ It is these last words which explain the verdict. 
The Heine couplet is strong in feeling, but as a piece 
of pure poetic sound—and it is as such that Arnold cites 
it—it cannot get over the horrible cacophony of its 
elements, which are an aggravated string of sibilants and 
gutturals. The Alexandrine couplet which Arnold 
quotes on the other hand, though not specially remark- 
able, has real music. But to the average English reader 
(Arnold included) the rhythm of the former affords the 
pleasure which comes from recognising something quite 
familiar beneath a curious (but not baffling) disguise. 
Whereas the rhythm of the French Alexandrine is some- 
thing which he does not know and could not arrive at by 
guessing. Even the cosmopolitan Byron evidently did 
not know it. He called it “ monotony in wire ’’ ; which 
is just what it is as read and heard by an Englishman, 
but not at all what it is as a Frenchman reads it and 
hears it. 

The other bar to our appreciating French verse is 
one of language ; and this is peculiar to us—the Germans 
do not share it. French is for an Englishman the easiest 
foreign language to translate somehow and the hardest 
to translate rightly. It is because half the words in 
English are of French origin, but these words practically 
never mean in English just what they mean in French. 
“Son coeur enflammé’’ does not mean “her inflamed 
heart ’’ ; it means “ her heart on fire.’ “ Des transports 
ardents ’’ do not mean “ ardent transports.’’ It is not 
often that “audacieux’’ can be rightly rendered by 
“ audacious,’’ or “farouche’’ by “ ferocious,’ or even 
“rage’’ by “rage.’’ When the English reader, who 
forgets that, or has never been told it, turns to Racine or 
Corneille, he obtains a quite false impression of tinsel 
and bombast ; the ardent transports and inflamed hearts 
are altogether too much for him; he gets tired of hear- 
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ing bold men called audacious, and so forth. He trans- 
lates Racine’s French words not by their English equiva- 
lents, but by their English derivatives, and consequently 
comes to think Racine’s style just as stilted and insincere 
and unpoetic as would be the style of an English poet 
who used no English words except those derived from 
French. The impression is so unjust and the reason for 
it so obvious, that one can only marvel at its quasi- 
universality among English readers to-day. 

That excellent Anglo-French poetess, Madame 
Duclaux (Mary F. Robinson), in a recent book on 
French literature has put Racine to the single-line test 
beloved of Matthew Arnold. The lines which she com- 
pares with “‘ Absent thee from felicity awhile,’’ and the 
rest of the Arnold touchstones are not ill-chosen. She 
quotes the yearning cry of Antiochus in “ Bérénice ’’ :— 

**Dans l’Orient désert quel devint mon ennui!” 
and Hippolyte’s noble protest :— 

** Le jour n’est pas plus pur que le fond de mon cceur.” 
It has been interesting to notice the English reviewer’s 
absolute bewilderment at these instances. While he 
mentally translates “1l’Orient désert’’ “the desert 
Orient,’’ and renders “ ennui’’ by “ennui’’ (t.¢., mere 
“boredom ’’), it is certainly not easy for him to feel the 
poetry of the frst. The second depends partly on the 
torce of the French word “ jour,’’ which combines the 
ideas of light and life and the well-springs of both, in 
a way for which there is no English equivalent. 

The gulf is alas, then, very wide and very much to 
be deplored ; yet not unbridgeable. A less slovenly and 
more literary teaching of French in schools would go far 
to bridge it. Meanwhile everyone has more or less to 
construct his own bridge. The only fatal obstacle is a 
conscious or unconscious acquiescence in the notion—to 
which the old Adam in us all clings so persistently—that 
it is better to ignore and belittle foreign achievement 
than to understand and to profit by it. 





“ TOADSTOOLS.”’ 


THE warm, clinging nights that brought the mushroom 
into being are for the most part done with. Or they 
have retreated to the woods where they bring up all 
manner of poisonous and suspect beauty known by the 
comprehensive name of toadstools. Every day presents 
us with some new decoration of decayed stump, tall dead 
tree, or seemingly bare bank where leaves are rotting 
under the soil. You cannot walk far without being 
attracted by some russu/a under foot in the open alley- 
ways of the wood, for the hues of the russula are almost 
as the flowers of the field, ranging from nearly the blue 
of chicory to the gloomy maroon of dusky crane’s-bill. 
On our heathery common where the birch trees 
grow, the most brilliant of all our fungi scatter them- 
selves like ripe red tomatoes, each strewn with white 
spots that serve to enhance the brilliance of the scarlet. 
Nobody is likely to mistake the fly agaric for one of the 
many edible species that are to be found among the 
mob of toadstools. Even the slugs that batten on the 
russulas that no human being may eat, give these a 
wide berth. But if you split them you will find now 
and then the galleries of some fly in the grub stage, 
surely a very special fly to forage in so poisonous a mess. 
The association between the fly agaric and the birch tree 
is very marked. We scarcely ever see it ten yards from 
a growing birch, and have usually found some stump or 
trace of the tree whenever the fungus has apparently 
sprung up outside birchland. It is not, as most people 
imagine, a parasite or a battener on the decay of the 
tree, but a partner, very much as the nitrifying nodule 
is a partner to the great leguminous class that it almost 
exclusively serves. At any rate, we make bold to think 
so, and long ago shook out some of the spores under the 
birch on the lawn, and have added to the glory of the 
pale golden leaves the fiery glow of what the gardener 
calls “them nasty cankers.”’ 
“Mushroom ”’ has become the last word of reproach 








for the rapidity with which it springs up, apparently out 
of nothing. It is because no one sees the long prepara- 
tion by which the miracle is preceded. The flowering 
of a fungus is a complete triumph of organisation. For 
months the thin mycelium-threads spread through the 
country which is their source of supply, often a country 
full of chasms, fissures, faults, which must be bridged 
again and again by these airy message-lines. A phea- 
sant’s footstep is a catastrophe breaking many bridges, 
but they are silently and swiftly renewed and all the 
communications made once more intact. The invisible 
army of occupation goes on extending week by week, and 
still nothing else happens. Then, as though at a word 
of command, concentration becomes the order of the 
day. Supplies pour at breakneck speed along those 
countless roads. They meet at the arranged point which 
yesterday no one could have foretold. Their infinities of 
little pile up into an infinitely great, a dome like that of 
St. Paul’s, but reared on a single central column. On 
the under side it is fretted with deep grooves with walls 
as slender as a barb from a bird’s feather, and deep in 
the grooves are placed millions on millions of highly 
elaborated bodies, the germs of future fungi. It is the 
miracle of Aladdin’s palace, performed by the million 
every brooding autumn night. 

We have not the hardihood to dine on fungus ex- 
cept when we can get a basket of the one pink-gilled, 
easily skinned species which, under the name of mush- 
room, we lift from its fungus class into a position of 
special honor. Yet in fact there are tons of food just 
as good as the mushroom among these other fairy 
palaces. In the dank grass where the mushrooms grew 
are umbrella-like champignons which we could surely 
pick without an atom of doubt. Among the bracken 
gleam greenish yellow caps which, being turned over, re- 
veal a pin-holed sponge instead of the usual gills. Dropit 
quickly. A thing so remote from Agaricus campestris 
as this must be not merely poisonous to the palate but 
even dangerous to the touch. Notso. This half-pound 
boletus woulc make for us, if only we had the courage to 
cook and eat it, a dish superior to mushroom. They eat 
it in countries where they deem the mushroom poisonous, 
and the Italians exiled to this land of fogs carry away 
the dainty by the handkerchief-full. But be it known 
that there are five or six boleti and only two of them 
edible, the others being compounded of baleful fire and 
stomachic torment. A safer experiment in mycophagy 
is to climb an oak and fetch down thence a fungus that 
looks like a pound or two of beef steak, for it is indeed 
the beef-steak fungus that juts out there like a rolled 
ox tongue—a link between vegetarianism and a carni- 
vorous diet. Indeed, vegetable gravies most beefy in 
flavor are sometimes of fungoid origin. Again, those 
pearl-grey half-moons jutting out in a big cluster from a 
decaying stump are oyster mushrooms—if only we could 
be perfectly certain of them—and one of the most de- 
lectable of all mushroom dishes. 

A beech tree that has been dead some years, and 
still stretches its branches but not its twigs far up to- 
wards the still sky, is begemmed from top to bottom with 
shiny, slimy, white fungi, with here and there a blue- 
grey boss as a link between them and the dead grey 
bark. A hornbeam has been rent as though with an 
explosion where the mycelium insisted on coming 
through, and it has built there a pile of blossom that 
looks like a dish of nearly two dozen very large and very 
appetising penny buns. The golden-brown caps are 
glazed in the pastry-cook’s best manner with sticky 
sugar through which you seem to see. the gleam of saffron 
and other tasty contents. A water-dripping bank that 
seemed to be covered with huge dead leaves turns out 
to be covered with sad-brown fungi, the edges of the 
caps turned upward, twisted and curled like the wasted 
leaves of butter-bur or colt’s-foot. But look into the 
hollow branch where once a little owl nested: While a 
red fungus unfolded its button there, a spider spun her 
web across, and now the button has become a fuil-grown 
umbrella, and has scattered the whole grotto with bril- 
liant spores the color of fresh chloride of gold. The 
gossamer has become gold-spangled muslin ; the sides of 
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the cavern glow like fire; it is almost impossible not to 
talk nonsense about some fairy queen inhabiting there. 
To what end all this magnificence? It is one of 
the unanswerable questions. It does not appeal to the 
aesthetic sense of any useful insect. When a fly is 
wanted to carry the spores about, the stink-horn knows 
well enough how to get scores of them, that is by a 
stench of bad eggs and sulphur that fills the wood from 
one end to the other. But the spores of the stink-horn 
are borne on the outside of the cap, while the gorgeous 
russulas and others protect them under the dome. We 
must fall back on the theory of warning colors, though 
not with entire confidence. The fly agaric no doubt 
effectually calls out, “ Thou shalt not eat.’’ There is 
no ambiguity about its red and no doubt about the reality 
of its ultimatum. On the other hand, the difference 
between a poisonous and an innocuous boletus is merely 
the difference between one “ Liberty ’’ tint and another. 
And many of the most gaudy of woodland fungi are not 
only nibbled by slugs but torn up and devoured by 
squirrels and mice. The most brilliant of all fungus 
gems is the peziza that we call “ moss-cup,’’ which 
blossoms on dead black sticks in gloomiest and dankest 
ditches. It is almost as woody and uneatable as the 
stick on which it blooms, and even if it had the color and 
the fragrance of honey, nothing would feel disposed to 
eat it. The outside is brilliant mauve and the inner con- 
cavity the intense carmine of unwinking fire. It is in 
the cup that the spores are pitted in clusters, but what 
adventurous insect goes in there when the frost is on 
the bog where peziza scutellata delights to blossom? And 
what animal even in the rigor of winter would wish to 
eat so unlikely a morsel? Surely it is as a pure delight 
for the eye that this splash of carmine is produced next 
to the black of rotted oak and the vivid green of mid- 
winter moss fringed with the feathers of hoar frost. 





Communications. 


THE NEW CENSORSHIP. 
To the Bditor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Against a paper of the standing of the “ West- 
minster Gazette’’ nothing that Mr. George Edwardes can 
say will have any weight whatever with those who still re- 
tain some sense of proportion. Everyone is capable of 
assessing for himself the comparative values of the “ West- 
minster’’ in the world of journalism and of Mr. George 
Edwardes in the world of drama. Nevertheless, I am glad 
that public attention has been drawn to the issue which 
has arisen between these oddly matched antagonists. It 
is an issue which touches the prestige, dignity, and useful- 
ness of the Press very closely, and even the insignificance 
of one of the parties cannot detract from its gravity. When 
Mr. Edwardes declares that he considers it “an anomaly 
to advertise in one column and to be attacked in another,”’ 
and when he orders the managers of his various theatres “ to 
withdraw my advertisements and to cease my connection ”’ 
with a journal that has the audacity to pass a mildly 
adverse judgment on one of his productions, it is perfectly 
clear that he regards the Press as a branch of the box-office, 
and that, as a patron of the counting-house, he expects also 
to influence, if not to dictate, the opinions of the editorial 
room. All journalists, as it seems to me, are equally con- 
cerned in seeing that his expectations are disappointed. 
Otherwise there is an end of all honesty and independence, 
not merely in dramatic criticism but in every other branch 
of the profession. The “contagious character,’ as Lord 
Rosebery might call it, of Mr. Edwardes’s claim would be 
very quickly apparent if once it were submitted to. All 
the other advertisers would demand the privilege for which 
Mr. Edwardes is contending, and the journal of the near 
future would be one in which every publisher and theatre 
proprietor wrote the notices of his own books and plays, 
every manufacturer puffed his own goods, and so on; until, 
instead of an organ of opinion, you had nothing but a com- 
mercial circular. The forecast sounds fanciful; but nobody 
who has watched the change in English journalism from 
individual to corporate proprietorship, and the growing pre- 











dominance of the dividend point of view which that change 
has brought with it, will deny that it is impossible. We 
have, as a matter of fact, in the very recent history of a 
famous New York paper, a pertinent illustration of what the 
dictatorship of the advertiser, and especially the dictatorship 
of the theatrical manager, leads to; and anyone who thinks 
Vaffaire Edwardes a matter of small moment, either to 
journalism or to the public, may be invited to ponder over 
the case of Mr. William Winter and the New York 
“ Tribune.”’ 

The New York “ Tribune” is one of the oldest and most 
reputable journals in the United States. A generation ago 
it was to America what the “ Times,” also a generation ago, 
was to England. It shaped and influenced American opinion 
more decisively than any daily paper, than any half-dozen 
daily papers, now published in the country. It was the only 
journal that could at all be held to speak for America. Even 
to-day, though much of its old authority has left it, it is 
still an organ of very considerable weight, admirably written, 
carefully edited, and with a wide range of interests. Its 
foreign, and especially its London, correspondence is one of 
its most excellent features. In domestic politics it repre- 
sents the best conservatism of the nation ; it is nearer than 
any other journal to being the official spokesman of the Re- 
publican Party. In international, and particularly in Anglo- 
American affairs, it has consistently thrown its influence on 
the side of peace. It discusses serious questions seriously 
and with knowledge. Against the sensationalism which has 
swamped too much of American journalism it has always 
taken a firm and effective stand, upholding the old traditions 
of sobriety and dignity in the face of a constantly dwindling 
circulation. I am very far from agreeing with all its 
opinions, but I found myself when in New York subscribing 
to it for longer periods, and reading it more frequently, than 
any other journal. It is a paper, in short, that by its appear- 
ance, its tone, its informed moderation in controversy, natu- 
rally attracts the exiled Britisher. For more than forty 
years Mr. William Winter has been its dramatic critic. He 
is a poet and essayist as well as a critic, a man of letters 
known and highly honored by all Americans. I think myself 
that his countrymen have somewhat overrated his abilities, 
and in reading his criticisms I have often been conscious of 
what seemed to me grave limitations, angularities, and petu- 
lancies in his attitude towards the best work of the modern 
dramatists. But that is a mere personal opinion. The 
great majority of Americans look upon him, not only as the 
doyen, but as the ripest and most scholarly and representative 
of native critics; and his resignation from the “Tribune” 
some two months ago, after a connection that had lasted 
since 1865, was felt as a national loss. When the reason of 
his resignation became known, it was felt to be a national 
scandal as well. The correspondence connected with it has 
been published, and from it I transcribe the salient 
passages : — 

“T resigned from the ‘Tribune’ staff,” wrote Mr. 
Winter, in a letter to the editor, “because of a perfectly 
plain, diametrical, irreconcilable opposition of judgment as 
to editorial policy and duty, in the public interest, relative 
to theatrical conditions and affairs. Since July, 1865, up to 
about two years ago, I opposed and denounced in the 
‘Tribune’ every bad, vulgar, indecent play, and every person 
and every proceeding in the theatrical world injurious (in 
my opinion) to the public welfare. In doing so I not only 
did not incur censure from the editor, but I was often en- 
couraged and sustained in that obviously right course. About 
two years ago there came achange. Many articles of mine, 
dealing with manifest abuses in the theatre, have been within 
that time rejected altogether. Many others (some of the 
same kind, some containing critical condemnation of plays) 
have been cut or modified in important passages. In pro- 
testing against that injustice I wrote to your managing 
editor, Mr. Brown, January 17th, 1909: ‘ . .. My 
articles, relative to indecent, and therefore reprehensible, 
plays, have been, and are, framed for the purpose of doing 
as much injury to the business of the persons exploiting 
them as is possible ; of informing respectable persons of what 
is going on in the theatre, and of keeping as many readers 
as possible away from obnoxious and injurious plays.’”’ 

The difficulties of an editor in dealing with a well- 
known and, possibly, exacting contributor are by no means 
among the least of human trials. But the editor’s reply to 
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Mr. Winter shows that the difference between them did 
not eoncern their personal relations, but was based, as Mr. 
Winter declared, on “a perfectly plain, diametrical, irre- 
concilable, opposition of judgment as to editorial policy and 
duty.’ The editor wrote to Mr. Winter :— 

“Your policy of placing, on the Sunday theatrical page, 
beside our theatrical advertising (my italics) matter ‘framed for 
the purpose of doing as much injury as possible to the busi- 
ness ’ of some of our advertisers may or may not be 
the right tone, and the publication of such articles may or may 
not be the duty of the journalist to society. I do not 
attempt to decide the question. All I say is that my 
instructions with regard to that page are that the articles 
are not to be framed with any such purpose, and the 
excisions which I made were in strict and necessary 
accordance with those instructions.”’ 

In another letter to Mr. Winter, the editor of the 
“Tribune’’ said:—‘“It is my opinion that the theatrical 
news published on Sunday should not be condemnatory. 

That a play is well attended, that there has, or has 
not, been a change in the cast, &., &c.—these are facts 
which can be properly stated, whether the play is good or 
bad.”’ 

There, sir, you reach the culmination of the Edwardes 
policy. It begins by the withdrawal of advertisements from 
any newspaper that publishes a hostile criticism. It con- 
tinues until it compels even a famous and reputable journal 
like the New York “Tribune” to get rid of a distinguished 
critic, whose ineradicable vice it is that he will insist on 
telling the truth and serving the public in honesty and good 
faith. That is why the “ Westminster Gazette’’ deserves 
the thanks, not only of all journalists, but of all playgoers 
and of the public at large, for so steadfastly exposing and 
resisting a manoeuvre which can only end, unless crushed 
at the outset, in the degradation of two great professions— 
of journalism, by robbing it of its sincerity ; of the drama, 
by depriving it of informed and candid criticism.—Yours, 
&e., Sypney Brooks. 

80, Addison Road, W. 

October 21st, 1909. 





THE ULTRAMONTANISM OF LORD HUGH 
CECIL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The Welsh Church question has done a great deal 
to bring out a new school of Anglicanism. In fighting Welsh 
nationalism the Church of England has placed itself in a 
difficulty similar to that which confronts the Radical politi- 
cian who opposes Woman’s Suffrage. So far as the Anglican 
claims against Rome can be upheld, they must be supported 
from any but a purely Protestant standpoint, by an appeal 
to the principle of nationalism. And this very principle 
of nationalism hopelessly condemns the existing Welsh 
establishment. The late Mr. T. E. Ellis once put the Welsh 
case in a nutshell, when he asked if Wales has not the same 
right to repudiate Canterbury as Canterbury herself had 
to repudiate Rome. The historical and canonical arguments 
on which in Church defence meetings and Church Congresses 
Anglican dignitaries attempt to prove that the Welsh Church 
has of its own free will become part and portion of the 
province of Canterbury are as flimsy in the eyes of the 
historian as they are irrelevant in the judgment of the 
politician. It is a fact, no doubt, that the old Cymric 
Church in Wales and the Marches, which originally defied 
Augustine at the Herefordshire oak tree, in the course of 
the centuries accepted the discipline and ritual of the Latin 
Church, and entered into friendly relations with the Church 
of Canterbury. But when, after the Norman conquest, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury endeavored to make his juris- 
diction effective, national feeling arose in revolt. It is far 
from being a fact, as the audience at the Swansea Church 
Congress may have imagined, that when Archbishop Baldwin, 
with Norman spears behind him, celebrated High Mass 
at the altar of St. David’s Cathedral, the struggle was over. 
It was only a few years after Baldwin’s visit that the 
chapter of St. David’s elected Gerald de Barry, the very man 
who had been Archbishop Baldwin’s guide, to the throne of 
St. David and sent him to Rome to ask for the pall, as the 
emblem of Welsh ecclesiastical independence. And every 
Welsh Prince stood by Gerald in the mighty, if hopeless, 





war that he waged in the curia for the “honor of Wales,” 
for it was not by the decree of the Apostolic See, but by 
armed violence that the Ecclesia Walensica (so ran the 
Princes’ petition) had been subjected to the power of England 
and Canterbury. Nor was the voice of Welsh freedom 
hushed when, nigh a century later, Archbishop Peckham, 
flushed with the final victory of the Norman Crown and the 
Norman Church over the last of the Llewelyns, came to set 
up his cross in the valley sanctuary of Menevia. He was 
greeted by the Bishop with the protest, “We receive you 
as Primate, but not as Metropolitan.” 

And once again, when, in the fifteenth century, the 
Wales of the old Princes and the Wales of the Marches 
rose to make Wales an independent State under the Red 
Dragon and Owen Glyndwr, the first demand of the patriot 
leader was for a national Church and an Archbishopric of 
St. David’s for Wales. It is a strange reflection 
on the modern Anglican theory of the canonical identity 
of the Welsh and English Churches, that two of the Welsh 
bishops and the mass of the Welsh clergy, as well as the 
Franciscan friars, stood by Glyndwr in his fight against 
England and Canterbury. Rowland Williams, of “ Essays 
and Reviews’’ fame, was not a High Churchman, yet his 
almost forgotten drama of “Owen Glyndwr” drew an over- 
true picture of the Wales that seethed under the oppression 
of foreign Lord Marcher and alien bishop, which is not 
undeserving of the attention of those ecclesiastical digni- 
taries who preach from Congress platforms that Welsh 
nationalism was never an ecclesiastical force since the day 
that Archbishop Baldwin carried his cross into the shrine 
of Dewi. 

- It is true that, after Bosworth, Wales acquiesced for a 
time contentedly in English rule, and that Elizabeth and 
Cecil, who understood something of Welsh nationalism, gave 
her the Bible and Prayer Book in Welsh. But with the 
accession of the House of Hanover, the old evil of an episco- 
pate alien in race and language from Wales revived. From 
the days of Walpole to those of Gladstone, no Welshman 
sat on a Welsh episcopal throne, and the result of the 
alien rule appeared in the religious revolution that swept 
Wales into Nonconformity. Whether it be regarded 
in the light of past history, or of the practical needs of 
to-day, the incorporation of the Welsh Church in the 
Province of Canterbury is alike inexpedient and indefensible. 
From a strictly Church point of view, a Welsh episcopalian 
Church, free from State control and united to the Anglican 
communion by the same loose ties that bind the Colonial 
Churches, would make a tenfold stronger appeal to the Welsh 
people than does the present establishment. The practical 
advantages that would ensue from a reconstruction of the 
Welsh Church on nationalist lines, with an Archbishopric 
at St. David’s, and Welsh services in the Cathedrals, would 
be bought cheaply by a sacrifice of a part of the ancient en- 
dowments. Sagacity has seldom, however, been the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the Anglican episcopate, and it is 
easy to understand why it hesitates to take a course that 
would involve an immediate loss. 

It is harder to explain at first sight Lord Hugh Cecil’s 
position and his contemptuous tone at the Swansea Congress 
to all ideas of a compromise with Welsh nationality. For 
he does not speak in ignorance. He has sat on the Welsh 
Church Commission, and has heard the case for Wales put 
forward from the lips of her ablest Nonconformists. He must 
have known that his words at Swansea would carry pain 
to the Welsh clerics, who, apart from the establishment 
question, are good nationalists. Yet he spoke them all 
the same. Nationality as a force in religious matters he 
sternly refuses to recognise, either for England or Wales. 
Between Church and State there may be a concordat, but 
not between Church and nation, and he cynically explained 
that, in practice, the establishment system does not work 
badly in England, for when Churchmen are united they 
caa make Parliament do what they wish. 

One could easily criticise this cynical view, but it is more 
important to realise that its chief champion is, for good or evil, 
fast becoming practically the dictator of the Church of Eng- 
land. Lord Hugh is, as the Bishops well know, the only man 
of first rank in the country who has alike the will and the 
power to interest the public in ecclesiastical questions, and 


_ they must follow him, because he is their only possible leader. 
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He has led them on this Welsh Church question to repudiate | 
that very principle of nationalism in religion on which | 
Anglicanism itself rests, and one asks, in surprise, how 
much further he may lead them. Those who know most of his | 
views believe that for the ideas of the nationalist Liberal 
and the Jingo Tory he has little but contempt. His support 
of Free Trade indicated a tendency to cosmopolitanism, and 
some of those who know him think that his sympathies are 
with the medieval idea of one western empire and one 
western Church. His emphatic repudiation of ecclesiastical 
nationalism, Celtic and Anglican alike, at Swansea, is a 
proof that, probably without realising it, he is drawing 
nigh to the Ultramontane position. Indeed, he is, | 
philosophically, probably far nearer to the Church of Rome | 
than Lord Halifax ever could be. That interesting and pious 
nobleman has for a long time dreamed of a kind of Anglican 
and Roman reunion, in which the Church of England, while 
incorporated in the Latin Communion, should enjoy an | 
extensive autonomy. The dream, redolent of the studies | 
of past ages, has never seriously affected Englishmen, nor | 
has it much appealed to Roman Catholics themselves. It 
is in truth an anachronism. But it has been the dream 
of a distinctly nationalist Englishman, perhaps a medie- | 
valist, but in no sense an Ultramontane. Lord Hugh may | 
| 
} 
| 
| 





not be in the technical sense a ritualist, but he shares to | 
the full Lord Halifax’s belief in sacerdotalism, and adds 
to it, as his Swansea speech showed, that contempt for | 
nationalism as a religious force which is typical of the 
modern Curia. Moreover, on the questions of Socialism and | 
the education of the poor, Lord Hugh and the Vatican see | 
eye toeye. If English religious ideas continued to run on 
the lines of the past, the ecclesiastical idiosyncracies of Lord 
Hugh might no more seriously affect the development of 
English politics than did those of Gladstone. There 
are, however, many tendencies in the current of opinion of 
to-day that might harmonise with an Ultramontane policy. | 
A French journalist recently remarked that the old English 
hatred of Rome has given way to the new hatred of Germany. 
At the same time a common dread of Socialism is tending 
to unite reactionaries all over the world. The “ Libre 
Parole” and the “Daily Telegraph” have united to curse 
the Budget, and English Tories in the main are at one 
with the Spanish clericals in an approval of Ferrer’s death. 
The anti-Papal shouts of Sunday were raised by the 
Socialists ; the bourgeois journals, that once championed the 
Church Association, are to-day the apologists of Spanish 
clericalism. 

If the struggle between Socialism and the classes 
becomes acute throughout Europe, and the Roman See, 
as Mr. Belloc has prophesied, proves itself Socialism’s most 
implacable opponent, the feelings of the English classes 
will naturally tend to an entente cordiale with their ancient 
enemy, the Pope. A reaction inspired by Lord Hugh Cecil 
will require an intellectual background, and it must of 
necessity seek a better philosophical support in its war 
against Socialism than it can draw from the arid common- 
places of the “Spectator’’ or the cheap jingoism of Mr. 
Garvin. So the statesman who has already turned his back 
on ecclesiastical nationalism may yet live to lead his country 
into an alliance with the clerical reaction of the Continent. 
The first Cecil was a Welsh nationalist, for he gave Wales the 
Welsh Bible and Prayer Book. His descendant has already 
repudiated his Welsh policy. Will he upset likewise that 
ancestor’s greater work—the laws and policy of the 
Elizabethan Reformation ?—Yours, &c., 

A NATIONALIST CHURCHMAN. 

October 19th, 1909. 





Letters to the Editor. 


THE LATE MR. HOFMEYR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—On returning to town after a belated summer 
holiday, I am deeply shocked and grieved to hear of the 
death of my old friend of over thirty years’ standing, Mr. 
J. H. Hofmeyr—the honored chief of the Afrikander Bond! 
This is a national calamity for South Africa. 

Mr Hofmeyr, with his gentle wife and niece, took tea | 








with us just before they left for the Continent, and we 
arranged to meet on their return. I never saw him in better 
form; and he regaled us with a racy account of their 
recent entertainment by the King and Queen, and witty 
descriptions of men and functions ; of his visit to Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain; speaking most appreciatively of all the 
attentions and kindnesses shown to the South African 
delegates by the members of the Government and others. 

On being pressed by some of us to stand for election 
to the Union Parliament, the great man characteristically 
objected, pleading his age and infirmities. ‘ Besides,” he 
added, “I am already politically dead, and I can prove it: 
they’ve put my bust in the vestibule of the House of Assembly 
at Cape Town. There it is; so that old fellow’s shelved,” 
he added, with the humorous twinkle in his eye which his 
friends were accustomed to look for. And he went on to 
say: “They've placed my bust just where I like it best, 
next to that of Mr. Saul Solomon. Didn’t I sit beside 
him in the House itself for many and many a year?” 

There was a touch of pathos in his tone; and when it 
was suggested that there must have been points of difference 
between himself and his old friend, he exclaimed, warmly : 
“A few perhaps, but I am proud to think of the many big 
questions on which we were agreed.’’ 

Then he launched forth on “the good old times,” and 
spoke earnestly and hopefully of the South African Union. 
“ Although,”’ he forcibly exclaimed, “I don’t believe in all 
this Lion lying down with the Lamb business! We shall 
all be fighting away on the old sides as we used to do. 
Don’t imagine, as I’ve said before, that it’s going to be a 
mutual admiration society—this Union Parliament! You 
won’t see the leopard changing her spots, and so forth. 
But ’’—and he said this gravely—‘“ I expect the Union to 
do great things, and to carve out the future destinies of a 
qrand nation.’”’ 

Little did we think, as the dear man stood up to give 
that cordial shake of the hand, so significant of his kindly 
heart and genial nature, that we were to hear his Afrikander 
farewell for the last time on earth—‘“ Tod wiedersens! ’’— 
Till we meet again!—Yours, &c., 

Grorctana M. Soromon. 

6, Belsize Avenue, 

Hampstead, N.W. 
October 18th, 1909. 





THE GROUNDS OF ANGLO-GERMAN 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—Your article on “The Grounds of Anglo-German 
Peace” will commend itself to many who have anxieties 
about that peace, by the scundness of its thought and the 
rightness of its tone. May one whose anxiety is not yet 
removed note briefly where it is that you leave him un- 
satisfied ? 

No better advice could be given to our people than 
your counsel not to talk about “ inevitableness.’’ Let us 
allow no one to say war with Germany is inevitable. . But 
one main means of avoidance will be a clear recognition of 
a thing which is inevitable—a contest, from which we hope 
to exclude arms, between their national ambition and our 
own. They want not only to grow richer by commerce, but 
to have a greater place in the world than now, and we are 
in the way of this. Such contests lead to quarrels, which 
lead to war, that ultima ratio of national will: but though 
they lead to war, they will never get there, if war can be 
made to seem too costly. This is one way of denying the 
“inevitable ’’—to arm till war is too costly. How much 
arming will do this, one must leave to experts. 

Many favor, as perhaps do you, as an alternative 
course, that we should seek peace and ensue it by a 
better understanding of our neighbor’s position and in- 
tentions. I would not call the two courses alternative, but 
complementary. But I cannot be satisfied with your under- 
standing of German intentions. It is thirty-nine years since 
I heard der Krieg ist erklért shouted by men and sobbed 
over by women in a German street. It was in a deep sym- 
pathy that my own observation of German facts began: but 
that sympathy has not enabled me to read in a sense happy 
for England the course of that observation. The sinister 
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revealings of the attitude of statesmen there towards inter- 
national fact, in ’70, ’71, ’75, and later dates less con- 
venient to specify, the writings of their historians which 
suggest a relation of inspired or else inspirer between them 
and the statesmen, the scarce mistakable propagation among 
the masses of a sentiment which is the known correlative of 
warlike design in the leaders, and whether, with or without 
propaganda, the steady growth since ’71 of a suspicious 
and hostile temper in almost the whole of German society, 
these things (which I particularise with some restraint of 
language) make me unable to think that this “ inevitable” 
can be abolished by amending only our own understanding 
and spirit, or by accepting that moderate estimate of our 
neighbor’s purposes which is Professor Delbriick’s. It can 
be abolished, and you are to be thanked for wise words which 
make for that abolition. They will be wiser and stronger 
yet if they can find room for these considerations of some 
quite unscared persons, whose doubts you have not set at 
rest.—Yours, &c., 
Joun H. Skinz. 
October 20th, 1909. 


[We quite agree with our correspondent that the 
abolition of the Anglo-German difficulties cannot be left 
with complete assurance in the hands of the statesmen on 
eitherside. An energeticand continuous intervention of menof 
good-will on both sides will also be necessary. See Professor 
Harnack’s very interesting article in the “ Hibbert Journal.”’ 
—Epb., Nartion.] 


THE BUDGET AND WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,— No man or woman, alive to the trend of events, 
can doubt that Liberalism is rapidly approaching that 
supreme conflict, on the decision of which its continuance 
asa political force in the life of England will depend. The 
tardy removal of obstacles accomplished in the past genera- 
tions has opened up the road across which the entrenched 
army of monopoly and privilege is preparing for the last 
stand against the people. The failure of Liberalism at this 
juncture will mean its disappearance as a political factor, 
the temporary sway of what Burke called an “austere and 
insolent domination,” followed by the irresistible advance 
of a Labor Party against which nothing will stand. 

Those of us who believe that the mission of Liberalism, 
far from being accomplished, is only just coming to fruition, 
realise that the coming struggle with the Lords (quite apart 
from the rejection or acceptance of the Budget) will call 
forth the energies of every man and woman of any party 
who understands that feudalism has to be finally dislodged. 
Ten Budgets like the present, leaving the Lords’ veto intact, 
will not avail to put things right. Across every movement 
for good government lies stretched the shadow of the Lords, 
and until it is removed the weary round will continue to 
be tramped. Unless Liberalism tackles this situation man- 
fully the task must be left to some other political group 
with courage more equal to its opportunities. What then, 
in this supreme conflict, is to be the attitude of the official 
Liberal women? Now that the great battle is to be joined. 
surely the women who have helped to clear the ground are 
not going to stand aside from the conflict? 

I ask this because the Countess of Carlisle has just 
informed me that the Women’s Liberal Federation, by a 
policy framed in 1902, is refusing to help in any constituency 
where the Liberal member or candidate is not prepared to 
support the immediate suffrage demand. Can any clear- 
minded man or woman doubt that the suffrage will not be 
an issue at the next election? What cause, however great, 
could displace in the public mind the stupendous issue 
of the Budget and the Constitution? To suggest that women’s 
suffrage can be expected to turn men’s thoughts away from 
a constitutional crisis of the first magnitude is to argue 
one’s self a perfervid enthusiast who has lost the power of 
consecutive thinking. What, then, in these circumstances 
are we to say of this policy of abstention laid down in an 
old resolution by the Women’s Liberal Federation? Are 
Liberal women going to be tied by a resolution of 1902 in 
face of the greatest conflict of our time? Incredible as the 
supposition is, the result will not be the weakening of 
Liberalism, but the collapse of the Women’s Liberal Federa- 
tion, No association of women, however earnest, who could 








be so blinded by prejudice as to stand idly by in such a 
conflict as the one we are nearing, would have any prospect 
of surviving as a political force.—Yours, &c., 
Hotrorp KNIGHT. 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
October 21st, 1909. 


AGRARIAN POLICY IN HUNGARY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Str,—One of your recent issues, in dealing with the 
matter of the Hungarian Coalition, foreshadows its break-up 
and seizes the opportunity to attack its political aims. It 
levels accusations which ought not to be allowed to pass 
without refutation. In the hope that you are not impervious 
to the truth, I beg to call your attention to another side 
of the picture. 

According to the article referred to, “ the Coalition Gov- 
ernment spent most of its time warring upon the non-Magyar 
nationalities, tightening the yoke upon agricultural 
laborers, &c.” 

I can scarcely’ mistake if I accept these references as 
pointing to the law passed in 1907, relating to the adjust- 
ment of the juridical relations between farmer and servant. 

As the member in charge of the Bill, in the course 
of its passage through the Lower House, and as the Director 
of the Hungarian Farmers’ League, I am, of course, inter- 
ested in the question as to how far the laws of various 
countries protect agricultural laborers and domestics as 
against the employer. These investigations tend to show 
that no single country has interfered so minutely nor so 
sympathetically with the question as has Hungary, as 
evidenced by her law. 

Development in most countries has been very one-sided, 
and I regret to say that Great Britain, admired as it is by 
myself, forms no exception. Your country interests itself 
very specially and with admirable foresight in the condition 
of industrial laborers, but neglects almost wholly the 
interests of agricultural laborers and domestics. This result 
cannot be attributed to the fact that the numbers of indus- 
trial laborers tend to increase nor to the parallel facts that, 
as is well known to you, the villages are becoming de- 
populated and the arable land, which has hitherto responded 
to the demands made upon it, now remains uncultivated 

If, sir, it is your opinion that I have not correctly gauged 
the situation, would you be so kind as to explain more cir- 
cumstantially the grounds upon which your accusations are 
founded? I am willing at any time—and ready—to refute 
them, nor am I in the least inclined to doubt upon which 
side victory will at length rest.—Yours, &c., 

Sr. Bernoirt, 
M.P., Director of the Hungarian Farmers’ League. 
Budapest, October 18th, 1909. 


THE ANTI-BUDGET. PETITION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srz,—In your issue of October 16th you state that the 
bankers’ petition against the Budget has missed fire. I 
believe that Lord Claud Hamilton is the chairman of the 
Great Eastern Railway Co., and therefore was not surprised 
to find a petition against the Budget in the Great Eastern 
Hotel, Liverpool Street. 

It is possible that amongst the numerous shareholders 
of the Great Eastern Co. there may be some Liberals, and 
even Conservatives, who are in favor of the Budget. It is 
also likely that amongst the people who make use of the 
hotel there may be some who favor Lloyd George’s scheme. 

The chairman of the company does not usually take a 
broad view of such matters. It seems to me a particularly 
silly blunder, when all shades of opinion are connected with 
such a company, for the chairman or any other high official 
to take sides in a controversy.—Yours, &c., 


BuncEt. 
October 19th, 1909. 


THE TACTICS WITH THE LORDS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—As an ardent Liberal worker in South Dorset 
and an eager reader of your excellent paper, may I say a 
word as to what many of us down here are thinking about 
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the vital struggle of the nation in connection with the Budget 
and the veto of the House of Lords? In an article in your 
last issue you say: “If the Budget is thrown out, the appeal 
to the people follows, not only on finance, but on all that 
the Lords have done or can do to mutilate and destroy 
democratic legislation.’”” But if the Government were to 
take this course they would admit a right on the part of 
the Lords to force a dissolution, a right which is strenuously 
denied by the Liberal Party and by the experience of nearly 
three centuries You condemn the suggestion that the 
Premier should obtain the King’s consent to the creation 
of Peers for the purpose of carrying the Budget, and urge 
that it should only be adopted when the Bill for the abolition 
of their veto has been sent to them. I think the primary 
object of the Liberal Party should be to get this great 
democratic Budget passed by the most expeditious constitu- 
tional method available. There is the precedent of the 
great Reform Bill of 1832, when the bare intimation of King 
William IV. that he would create a number of Liberal 
Peers was sufficient to induce the Lords to pass the Bill. 
Such an intimation on the part of King Edward would prob- 
ably have a like effect, and the Budget would at once become 
law. What an immense gain this would be! The Govern- 
ment would then be free to prepare for the final struggle 
with the Peers, as they could not, without great injury to 
themselves and the Liberal cause, continue much longer to 
“plough the sands”’ by sending up Bills only to get them 
rejected or mutilated. For this preparation why should 
not the Government hold office until next spring or summer, 
and bring in another Budget developing the present one, 
besides dealing with such great measures as National In- 
surance, Welsh Disestablishment, &c.? This course would 
enable Free Traders to complete the work of exposing the 
fallacies, inanities, and falsehoods of the “ Tariff Reformers,” 
which have misled many electors in this district ; and if the 
Peers dared to interfere with next year’s Budget, the battle 
for the abolition of their veto—accompanied possibly by a 
sweeping reform of their House—must speedily follow. 

The public enthusiasm for the Budget is certainly very 
remarkable, and should be utilised to the utmost. But the 
strength of all the progressive parties should also be con- 
centrated for the attack upon the Lords and for jealously 
guarding the precious citadel of Free Trade. The sugges- 
tion of an able writer that if the Lords reject or amend 
the Budget, Mr. Asquith and his Government should resign 
and make way for the King to send for Mr. Balfour is, to 
my mind, almost unthinkable. The fate of the Liberal and 
Democratic Party at this great crisis depends largely upon 
the tactics, as well as the political capacity, of the Govern- 
ment, and it would be a national calamity if through any 
mistake on the part of the Prime Minister the magnificent 
reforming majority returned at the last General Election 
were to be dissipated, at least until it had carried out many 
of the most beneficent measures of the Ministerial pro- 
gramme. I, for one, have full confidence that Mr. Asquith 
and his brilliant Cabinet will do what is wisest and best, 
both for the Liberal Party and the country.—Yours, &c., 

AtFrep DENnIs. 

Southcliff, Weymouth, 

October 21st, 1909. 


THE DEATH OF FERRER. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—During the last twenty years or so we have been 
the horrified spectators of three tragedies—we have witnessed 
the torture or murder of three victims of Clericalism—Rizal, 
Dreyfus, and Ferrer. The crimes asseciated with these 
names will assuredly not be forgotten. The very names 
themselves, like those of Giordano Bruno and Jean Calas, 
will be fresh counts in the long indictment of Humanity 
against the Church. 

I write as, in some sort, a Clerical. I believe that 
Humanity cannot do without the Church, that she can 
give men more and do more for them than anything that 
can be taught in the rationalistic schools for which Ferrer 
has paid with his life. I believe that in a completely 


Catholic atmosphere the mass of the people are happy— 
they are contented, cheerful, courteous, they bless the Will 
of God. The teaching of Anarchy and Rationalism robs 
them of all this. 


Personally, I care little for the priests, 











much for the people. The faith of little children for the 
masses is perhaps gone; the faith of grown men—one 
hesitates to say anything which sounds so unchristian— 
might possibly be better. But if any reconciliation of the 
seemingly opposed, but equally real, needs of mankind is 
to be made, or if the future of the race is not to be violently 
severed from its past, the Church should make some 
adequate act of contrition, confession, and satisfaction, for 
the long series of the crimes of her priests, of which the 
shooting of Ferrer at Montjuich is the latest.—Yours, &c., 
R. L. Gates. 
Gedney, Holbeach, 
October 15th, 1909. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Siz,—The question, “ How About England?” asked by 
the “ Vossische Zeitung” in connection with the murder of 
Ferrer, is a disconcerting one. 

There are things one would willingly forget, but which 
can become not wholly dark only by being remembered. 
Such are, I think, the following facts :— 

In the bulletins of the evening papers of October 13th 
(including the “ Westminster’’) Ferrer’s death had to give 
way before the more interesting item of a divorce case. 

The official Church of England, to which I understand all 
we belong who belong to no other, has achieved the perfect 
dignity which is the crown of well-bred acquiescence. 

Finally the “Times,’’ in its leader on October 14th, 
points out that while nothing was proved against Ferrer, 
and even the so-called evidence did not go to establish 
the charge on which he was condemned, yet since those on 
the spot know best, and there is, after all, no particular 
reason way he should not have been guilty, to protest or 
demonstrate is most unseemly. Nay; excitement on such a 
point were un-English. Can it be that the “Times” is 
right?—Yours, &c., 

Cc. S. 

Richmond, October 19th, 1909. 


“GOVERNMENT BY BUREAUCRACY.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—It would be a kindness if Mr. Belfort Bax would 
develop one or two points in his communication. I share 
the sancta simplicitas which regards the Civil Service as 
about the best of our institutions. There are two points in 
which I seek enlightenment. First, what system would 
Mr. Bax substitute for the present? A system which made 
administrative officials change with each change in the 
Government would, no doubt, be more democratic, but is 
it really more desirable? Does Mr. Bax wish to set up the 
American “spoils’’ system in the name of democracy? 
Second, can Mr. Bax point to any important instances in 
which Bills have been watered down or nullified in the 
drafting, or practically repealed by ineffective administra- 
tion? It is strange that, so far as I am aware, no respon- 
sible Minister has complained of the way in which the per- 
manent staff constantly thwarts his best intentions! No 
doubt, Mr. Bax will say, that all our Ministers are debauched 
by the permanent staff. That Cabinet Ministers are largely 
influenced by the heads of their departments is undeniable. 
To base on this fact the charge that the Government is con- 
trolled, or ever paralysed, by the Civil Service is a little 
silly. Does Mr. Bax, or any one else, really believe that 
the Civil Service prevents any Government carrying its 
main policy into effect? As it stands, Mr. Bax’s letter 
rests on nothing but the widely known fact that an adminis- 
trative body is, and must be, influential. That this influence 
is detrimental and obstructive Mr. Bax surmises, and does 
not attempt to prove. Perhaps so few people realise that 
our administrative “bureaucracy is incompatible with 
democratic progress,’’ because it is not true.—Yours, &c. 

H. G. Woon. 

Jesus College, Cambridge, 

October 16th, 1909. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Srr,—Perhaps you will allow me to supplement Mr. 
Belfort Bax’s letter on the subject of the growth of the 
power of the bureaucracy by giving a recent and very re- 
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markable instance? Early in 1908 there was tried a case, 
“Wilford and others v. West Riding County Council,”’ con- 
cerning a school at Garforth. The contention of the 
defendants was that the matter in dispute was entirely 
excluded from the jurisdiction of the High Court, and was 
wholly dependent on the Board of Education. The trial 
lasted several days. In giving judgment for the de- 
fendants, on February 4th, 1908, Mr. Justice Channell made 
the following remarks: “One thing certainly neither the 
local authority nor the Board of Education can do, and that 
is to say that, because they do not like the law as it stands, 
they will give directions which will frustrate its objects. 
They do frustrate its objects if they destroy this school as 
it has existed. I further think that the directions 
given to the defendants were ultra vires, that there 
was no jurisdiction in the Board of Education to decide 
that they were intra vires, and any decision purporting to 
do so was ultra vires of the Board. To decide that the law 
is not what it was declared to be by the House of Lords is, in 
my opinion, ultra vires. In truth and substance 
the course taken in the present case seems to me to be simply 
an attempt to get out of the decision of the House of Lords 
that voluntary schools must be taken as they are.’’ 

Seldom has a public department received such a severe 
castigation at the hands of a judge. But the Board of 
Education did not lay the rebuke to heart. It renewed its 
attempts to set itself above the law. On November 20th, 
1908, the fourth Education Bill was introduced into the 
House of Commons. Section 11, sub-clause (5) ran as 
follows :— 

‘*Every decision of the Board of Education purporting to 
be given on any matter which is to be determined, fixed, or 
computed by them, or on which they have to be satisfied 
under this Act, shall be final, and shall not be liable to be 
called into question in any court of law or otherwise.”’ 

The Bill was withdrawn, and with it came to nought 
this attempt of the Education Board to set itself above 
the law—or, to speak more exactly, to place itself under the 
protection of a new law, the object of which was to abolish 
the right of citizens to refer to the courts for the decision 
of questions at issue between them and the Board. The 
alarming thing is that the Bill, presented by Mr. Runciman, 
was supported by the Prime Minister, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Attorney-General, and Mr. Trevelyan. 
It is, I think, fairly open to doubt whether twenty 
years ago any department would have ventured to ask 
a Minister to sanction such a provision. If asked, no 
Minister would have ventured to come to Parliament 
with such a demand. Finally, if we can imagine such a 
proposal made to Parliament, there would have been a storm 
to be quieted only by the throwing over of a Jonah. Of 
course, if the attempt had succeeded, other departments 
would speedily have claimed to be on the same footing as 
the Education Board, so that in a few years we should 
have been entirely deprived of the protection of the law 
against arbitrary rule by the several departments of the 
Government. 

The maxim that the King can do no wrong is admissible 
where the King is a constitutional monarch acting solely on 
the advice of his Ministers who are accountable to a Parlia- 
ment which can turn them out of office and impeach them for 
wrong-doing. The grotesque application of the doctrine to 
the Board of Education, and, by implication, to all other 
Boards, presages a tyranny more grievous than any suffered 
by men in the past at the hands of king or priest. 

The case cited is, perhaps, the most instructive revela- 
tion of the new spirit of the bureaucracy, but it does not 
stand alone.—Yours, &c., ALFRED Marks. 

155, Adelaide Road, N.W. 

October 20th, 1909. 


HOW HABEAS CORPUS PASSED THE LORDS. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—Among the historical precedents lately cited of 
difficulties between the Houses and means of settling them, 
I have not seen any mention of the passing of the great 
Habeas Corpus Act of 1679. May I draw the attention of 
those interested to the story of that event, as related in 
Bishop Burnet’s “ History of His Own Times”’ (Book III., 
p. 485, folio ed.)? “It was carried by an odd artifice in the 








House of Lords. Lord Grey and Lord Norris were named 
to be the tellers. Lord Norris, being a man subject to 
vapors, was not at all times attentive to what he was doing, 
so a very fat lord coming in, Lord Grey counted him for ten, 
as a jest at first: but seeing Lord Norris had not observed 
it, he went on with this misreckoning of ten; so it was re- 
ported to the House and declared that they who were for 
the Bill were in the majority, though it, indeed, went on 
the other side, and by this means the Bill passed.” 

Could similar tactics be used in the present emergency? 
—Yours, &c., 

CANTAB. 
October 21st, 1909. 


THE WORLD WENT VERY WELL THEN. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—It is common, and it ought to be commoner, to 
provide music at political meetings. May I suggest the 
use of the song, “‘When Britain Really Ruled the Waves,” 
from “Tolanthe,’’ in Liberal meetings just now? It hits 
the situation with all Gilbert and Sullivan’s felicity, and 
if it were well sung would certainly bring down the house— 
and that is just what we want to do! Failing a singer in 
the flesh, there is an excellent, gramophone record to be had, 
that would serve the purpose on a good instrument (and all 
but the best should be taboo). The words are such pleasant 
reading just now that perhaps you will take the risk of 
breach of copyright by printing them :— 

(Solo) ““ When Britain really ruled the waves 
In good Queen Bess’s time, 
The House of Peers made no pretence 
To intellectual eminence 
Or scholarship sublime. 


Yet Britain won her proudest bays 
In good Queen Bess’s glorious days 


(Chorus) Yes, Britain won her proudest bays 
In good Queen Bess’s glorious days. 
(Solo) ‘When Wellington thrashed Bonaparte, 


As every child can tell, 
The House of Peers throughout the war 
Did nothing in particular, 
And did it very well. 
Yet Britain set the world ablaze 
In good King George’s glorious days. 
(Chor.) Yes, Britain, &c. 


(Solo) And while the House of Peers withholds 
Its legislative hand, 
And noble statesmen do not itch 
To interfere with matters which 
They do not understand, 
As bright will shine Great Britain’s rays 
As in King George’s glorious days. 
(Chor.) As bright, &c.”’ 
Yours, &c., 
October 19th, 1909. MILITANT. 


LORD CURZON’S ECONOMICS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—Is there, or is there not, such a thing as 
economics? Am I, or am I not, right in thinking that the 
following sentence, occurring in a paper on elementary 
political economy, would cause the candidate to be ploughed 
without more ado? 

The sentence is: “ And all the while £150,000,000 worth 
of manufactured goods are pouring into our ports from 
abroad untaxed to deprive the working men of 
this country of employment.” 

I really should like an answer, for I feel dizzy.— 
Yours, &c., 


TRIPOs. 
October 19th, 1909. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE COUNTRY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Smr,—From a party point of view, it is easy to share 
the optimism recently expressed by “A Radical Member,” 
but it is not so certain as he seems to think that, “in the 
event of amendment or rejection, the course is clear enough.” 

That such an event would create a constitutional crisis 
there seems no room to deny. But it would be more 
disastrous if it were allowed to create a commercial crisis. 
A constitutional crisis is a question of Government, and 
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the Government in such a case should distinguish. itself 
from the country, which must bear the brunt of any com- 
mercial crisis. The result even of an election would be 
materially modified if the Government permitted the con- 
stitutional crisis to cause a commercial crisis. 

We contend, by very solid, and so far unanswered, 
argument, that the Lords have no right to touch the 
Budget by way of amendment or rejection. If they do so, 
they will, therefore, have done an illegal act. It would in- 
volve no new principle of English law to ignore altogether 
such an illegality. The Lords, having no choice in the 
matter, are under the duty of merely registering the de- 
cision of the Commons. Are we to understand that if they 
fail in this duty the Government are to go to the country 
to ask whether the duty should be enforced? And, if so, 
how will the result of a General Election, determined, as 
it must be, on so many issues, make clear the answer to 
that question? Even assuming that the undeniable popu- 
larity of the Budget sends the present Government back to 
power, what weapon will they then have which they do not 
already possess for enforcing that duty? The Lords set 
them at defiance on other subjects when they were newly 
elected with an overwhelming majority. 

The present position seems to me, as a man in the 
street, one of grave peril from a point of view far more 
serious than that of the result of an election. Opinions 
necessarily differ as to the amount of good accomplished 
by the present Government. 
of a crisis, such as would be created by the rejection, or 


virtual rejection, of the Budget, could do more mischief | 
The | 


than all the good accomplished could counterbalance. 
very popularity of the Budget enhances this danger. It 
tends to produce disregard of the paramount importance of 


retaining in the hands of the Commons absolute control 


over taxation. Loss of that is loss of all. 


If, on rejection of the Budget by the Lords, the | 
Government proceed to a dissolution, so far from asserting | 
the right of the Commons, they simply acknowledge the | 
right of the Lords not merely to dictate the time of dissolu- | 
It would mean that the | 
Lords could at any time hereafter, by the simple expedient | 
of rejecting the Budget, dismiss at their own time an | 


tion, but also to control taxation. 


unwelcome Government which they thought had lost its 
popularity. 
not be carried on at all. 
no such consequence. 


Rejection of other Bills carries 


Worse than that incidental gain to the Lords would be | 


the main fact of their having rejected a Budget with im- 
punity. The financial disaster to the country would be 
nothing to them. They would be able to pick up cheap 
bargains in land, mines, and works, and invest their surplus 
wealth at high rates of interest. 


Government at the polls. In any event, a substantial right 


would have been lost; for the Lords could always stake | 
the risk of a new lease of power to their natural opponents | 


against the chance of destroying a disagreeable Budget. 


They would not be likely to stultify themselves by a formal | 
consent to abandon for the future a right they had just | 


successfully exercised, because the result of that exercise 
had not fulfilled their hope of throwing the Liberals out. 


On the other hand, the Government, on being advised | 
that the consent of the Lords to the Budget is matter of | 
form, not of substance, could proceed to ignore the form and | 
They | 


ask the King’s assent without that of the Lords. 
would thus rivet the right of the Commons, instead of losing 
it. If the King’s assent were refused, their resignation 
would be the alternative. 
formed, might ask for a dissolution, despairing no doubt 


of support by the present Parliament, and they would get 


their answer from the country. But for a Ministry whose 
Budget has been rejected by the Lords to consent to carry 
on the Government even for the shortest time, would be to 


throw away the privilege of the Commons to grant supplies | 


on which the whole consent of Parliament depends. To 


ask for a dissolution and retain office meantime would be | 


to confirm the Lords in their action of controlling taxation 
and fixing the time of the dissolution. 


Here is the need for courage and determination rather | 





But a false step in the case | 


For, without the Budget, Government could | 


The same Government | 
might go back to power, but the mischief would have been | 
done. The financial disaster would, however, go against the | 


A new Ministry, if one could be | 


than in deciding to dissolve when there is no compulsion to 
do so. It may be most desirable to seek confirmation and a 
fresh mandate when the Budget has been passed, whether with 
or without the formality of the Lords’ assent. Their real 
assent we know is impossible, and we contend it is immaterial. 
But, if the form can neither be obtained nor dispensed with, 
it is infinitely better that government should come to a 
standstill than that the business of the subjects should do 
so or the people lose their right to grant or withhold 
supplies. And if the Ministry in power do anything what- 
ever to facilitate the temporary carrying on of government 
under the illegal interference of the Lords, they will 
jeopardise the people’s right and the country’s trade.— 
Yours &c., Lex. 


Derbyshire. 


THE BUDGET AND SNOBBERY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Siz,—I think that there is one possible indirect result of 
the Budget whichis beingtoomuchoverlooked. Thereisagreat 
outcry against the meanness of the great people who an- 
nounce the abandonment of their subscriptions to various 
philanthropic or otherwise helpful institutions. But would 
not the more manly and practical course be, first, to acknow- 
ledge that the people who have started these societies have 
attached an undue importance to securing a long list of titled 
or otherwise socially influential supporters who have no real 
interest in the movements which those societies represent or 
capacity for administering them ; and, secondly, to resolve 
that, for the future, a more independent course shall be 
taken. If hospitals, for example, could be taught to abandon 
their very vulgar dinners at which it is announced amid loud 
cheers that my Lord This and Sir John That have given 100 
guineas to the funds of the hospital, I think our sick folk 
might in the end be quite as well cared for. Even scientific 
and other learned societies are not free from this taint, 
though they do not confess it often quite as frankly as one 
secretary of whom I once heard. It was in a country dis- 
trict, where the chief squire, a baronet, had really acquired 
a considerable knowledge of Eastern languages. Rather 
late in his life, the secretary of a society for promoting 
these languages applied to him to become a member. “Oh,” 
pleaded the baronet, “I fear my knowledge of Persian is be- 
ecming rather misty, and I should give you little help.” “It 
is not the Persian scholar we need,” answered the secretary, 
“but the baronet.”’ 

If Lloyd-George can strike a blow, and neatly, at this 
sort of thing, he will have continued the work so admirably 
begun in the eighteenth century by the letter of the great 
man whose bicentenary we recently celebrated.—Yours, &c., 


C. E. Maurice. 
Eirene Cottage, Gainsborough Gardens, 
Hampstead. 





Poetrp. 


DREAD NOUGHT. 


Dreap not the power of kings who have kings to brother, 
And truly have none other. 
Dread not the captains whose far-killing art 
Pierces their own hard heart. 
Dread not the lords who pay not; they shall pay 
Their own heaped dues some day. 
Dread not the craft of priests, for priests are fed 
Upon man’s baser dread. 
Dread not for iron or anger or the loud cry 
Which is of them that fly. 
Dread not though foes thine earthwork’s weakness find, 
Strong soul entrenched behind ! 
Dread God : if even Him thou canst not dread, 
’Twere well to love instead. 
Guy Kenpa.t. 
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The Bork of Pooks. 


Tue “Nation” Orrice, THurspay Nicer. 


Tux following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


‘*Last Poems’ By George Meredith. (Constable. 4s. 6d. net.) 

“* After Death—What?” By Cesare Lombroso. (Unwin. 10s. net.) 

“Marie Antoinette.” By H. Belloc. (Methuen. 15s. net.) 

“Shelley, the Man and the Poet.’’ By A. Clutton-Brock. 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“The Girlhood of Queen Elizabeth: A Narrative in Contem- 
porary Letters.” By F. A. Mumby. (Constable. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“The Meaning and Value of Life.” By Rudolf Eucken. 
Translated by L. J. Gibson and W. R. B. Gibson. (Black. 38. 6d. 
net.) 

“The Life and Times of Bishop Challoner (1691-1781).” By 
E. H. Burton, D.D. (Longmans. 2 vols. s. net.) 

“The Austrian Court in the Nineteenth Century.” 
Right Hon. Sir Horace Rumbold. (Methuen. 18s. net.) 

“Trish Ways.’’ By Jane Barlow. Illustrations by Warwick 
Goble. (Allen. 15s. net.) 

““Memoirs of the Duchesse de Dino (1831-1835).”” Edited by 
the Princess Radziwill. (Heinemann. 10s. net.) 

“The Ethic of Jesus. By the Rev. James Stalker. (Hodder 
& Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 

**Sailors’ Knots.”’ By W. W. Jacobs. (Methuen. 3s. 6d.) 

“Pages d’Histoire et de Guerre.’”’ Par le Marquis Costa de 
Beauregard. (Paris: Plon-Nourrit. 3 fr. 50.) 

“La Politique Extérieure du Premier Coneul.” 
Driault. (Paris: Alcan. 7 fr.) 

‘‘Le Troisiéme Rang du Collier (Souvenirs de Ma Vie).’’ Par 
Judith Gautier. (Paris: Juven. 3 fr. 50.) 

“La Maison qui dort.” Par Camille Lemonnier. 
Fasquelle. 3 fr. 50.) 

*‘La Porte étroite.” Roman. 
Mercure de France. 3 fr. 50.) 

+ * . 

THERE is a rumor that the Nobel Prize for literature 
will be awarded this year to M. Anatole France. Former 
recipients of the prize were Sully Prudhomme, Theodor 
Mommeen, Bjérnsterne Bjérnson, Frédérique Mistral, José 
Echegaray, Henry Sienkiewiéz, Giosué Carducci, and—most 
astounding selection of all—Rudyard Kipling. It is note- 
worthy that no Russian writer has as yet received the dis- 
tinction. 


By the 


Par E. 


(Paris: 


Par André Gide. (Paris: 


* * * 


Mr. Henry JAMEs’s recent contributions to the “ English 
Review” and other publications would make up a fairly 
large volume, and it is not unlikely that a collection oi 
stories from his pen will soon make its appearance. A 
story called “ The Bench of Desolation,” the scene of which 
is laid in an unfashionable English watering-place, and 
which is rather simpler than most of Mr. James’s later work, 
is at present running as a serial in “ Putnam’s Magazine.” 


* * * 


Tue bi-centenary of the final suppression of the convent 
of Port Royal, which falls on October 29th, will be marked 
by the publication, through the Oxford University Press, of 
Miss M. E. Lowndes’s “ The Nuns of Port Royal: As Seen 
in their own Narratives.’’ The history of the convent is also 
touched upon in a biography of Pascal by Viscount St. Cyres, 
which Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. have in the press. 
Although later research has brought to light many facts 
of minor importance, Sainte-Beuve’s great work still holds 
its ground as the best account of Port Royal, both in its 
religious aspect and its influence upon French literature. 

% * a 


Tne Georgian Society, which was founded in Dublin a 
little over a year ago with the object of inspecting and noting 
the eighteenth century architectural and decorative work 
which remains in that city, has published its first volume 
through the Dublin University Press. The illustrations 
form a valuable record of the beautiful Georgian domestic 
architecture of Dublin, and an interesting series of notes 
throws much light on the rise and development of the Dublin 
school of eighteenth century designers and craftsmen, whose 
work is, perhaps, the finest of its period. 

* , # * 

One of the most interesting of the books of verses about 
to appear is one by Mr. Yone Noguchi, printed and 
decorated in Japan, and published here by Mr. Elkin 
Mathews. Mr. Yone Noguchi has written and published 
poetry in America and in England, which he visited with his 





countryman, the artist, Yoshio Markino. ‘“ From an Eastern 
Sea,’’ published five or six years ago by the author himself, 
contained some beautiful unrhymed verses, showing the con- 
tact of a genuine Eastern artist with European things, and 
they were, in a sense, a literary equivalent of Mr. Markino’s 
pictures. The poet is now a teacher of English in Japan. 
His last book, also printed and decorated at Tokio, was 
reviewed in “The Speaker’’ some four years ago. 
* * * 

In “South African Memories,’’ by Lady Sarah Wilson, 
a book to be published next week by Mr. Arnold, we are 
promised some fresh side-lights upon South African politics 
at the time of the Jameson Raid and of the War. Lady 
Sarah Wilson describes a meeting with the raiders when 
on their way home to be tried after the failure of their 
enterprise. She also gives a sketch of Cecil Rhodes at 
Groot Schurr, just before the war began, and records his 
estimates of Lord Milner and others who were there at the 
time. Lady Sarah Wilson’s adventures in Bechuanaland, 
where she was made a prisoner and released in exchange for 
a horse-thief, her experiences in the siege of Mafeking, and 
the work of the Yeomanry hospitals, are treated in detail. 
The book runs to fifteen chapters, the last of which describes 
a visit to Victoria Falls, and a hunting expedition north of 
the Zambesi. 

* * * 

Tue effect of reviews upon a writer’s reputation is a topic 
likely to be raised by a selection of twenty-three articles 
dealing with George Meredith, which Messrs. Chapman & 
Hall have just reprinted in a single volume. Its title is 
“George Meredith: Some Early Appreciations,’ and Mr. 
Maurice Buxton Forman, the editor, made his selection with 
the object of representing “critical judgment on George 
Meredith’s writing from the year 1851, when his first book 
was published, till 1883, when he issued ‘ Poems and Lyrics 
of the Joy of Earth.’’’ The selection is open to some ob- 
jection, for, of the twenty-three reviews, four are by James 
Thomson and three by George Eliot. Moreover, we are given 
two reviews by George Eliot of “The Shaving of Shagpat,” 
and two by James Thomson of “Beauchamp’s Career.” 
The range of choice might have been widened with advan- 
tage, but many readers will be interested in seeing the 
impression made by Meredith upon the small band of his 
early admirers. It is hardly too much to say that they 
compelled a reluctant public to accept him at their own 
valuation, and Meredith is an instance of a writer of genius 
who might never have won proper recognition were it not 
for the persistent praise of his reviewers. Mr. Forman has 
chosen the best of these—among them Mr. W. M. Rossetti, 
Kingsley, George Eliot, Swinburne, Dr. Richard Garnett, 
James Thomson, R. H. Hutton, and W. E. Henley—and his 
collection of their opinions will be of value alike to students 
of Meredith and to students of English literary criticism. 

* * 


M. Gustave Davors is preparing a bibliography of 
French works relating to Napoleon which have appeared 
before 1908. He has been assisted in his task by members 
of the Bonaparte family, as well as by a number of historians, 
librarians, and collectors interested in the subject, so that 
the “ Bibliographie Napoléonienne Frangaise” promises’ to 
be much fuller than any earlier bibliography of Napoleon. 

* ” * 

Mr. C. De.istE Burns, who was some time ago deprived 
of his Professorship of Philosophy at the Roman Catholic 
College of Old Hall, Ware, because of his Modernist views, 
and who has since definitely abandoned the Church, has 
written a book called “The Development of Modern Philo- 
sophy,” which Messrs. Sampson Low will publish during the 
present season. . . 

* * x 

A TRANSLATION of “Modes and Manners of the Nine- 
teenth Century,” by Dr. Oskar Fischel and Max von Boehm, 
will be issued immediately by Messrs. Dent. The aim of the 
authors has been to show how changes in the fashion of 
dress, furniture, architecture, and similar matters illustrate 
the tendency of thought and tone of society at different 
epochs. The work will contain a large number of illustra- 
tions from contemporary pictures and engravings, which it 
is claimed give an accurate idea of dress and manners during 
the century. 
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Rebiews. 


MEREDITH’S LAST POEMS.* 


Tue gleanings of a mighty crop should be garnered—provided 
they are not taken to be the harvest. It was right to publish 
this volume. But it is to be feared lest that part of the 
public who have recently been persuaded into a respectful 
belief that there was more in Box Hill than was dreamt 
of in their philosophy, may seek for what Meredith's 
admirers have proclaimed to be his poetic genius in this 
little volume of septuagenarian and octogenarian verse, suited 
as it is to the public’s desires at least by reason of its 
extreme brevity. But his greatest poems must be sought else- 
where, between red covers for the most part. Here we have 
merely his ‘“‘ Last Poems,” which, like those of Browning, 
Tennyson, and others, have interest for two reasons : because 
here and there comes a flash of the old inspiration, and yet 
more because the volume shows what kind of spiritual profit 
he drew from old age, and with what countenance he sat in 
the shadow of death. Did earth grow dark and terrible 
to him as he watched it from the sentinel chair to which 
illness so long confined him in that last, long wateh? Or 
did all our affairs grow far away, and dim and foolish in 
the light of some higher reality drawing near? Did the new 
world of machines and mobs and vulgarity that had grown 
up since his youth seem to him at the last, as it did to 
Carlyle and to Tennyson, just a bad mistake and nothing 
more, a driving of the car of humanity into the ditch? Or 
did he, like Browning, fixing his eye on the curtain behind 
which he himself was about to pass, “ greet the unseen with 
a cheer” ? 

Meredith does none of these things. Although his 
attitude resembles that of Browning more closely than that 
of Tennyson or Carlyle, yet to him the unseen remains 
unseen, and if he had his last thoughts on it he carried 
them away with him. But, indeed, he had already said what 
he had to say about death and the beyond, in his earlier 
works, when he was more speculatively interested in such 
questions. In these last years, when the question of death 
became personal to him, it ceased to occupy his mind. It 
was long years ago that he first asked in a rapturous 
irony :-— 

“Into the breast that gives the rose 
Shall I with shuddering fall?” 
And then again he wrote :— 
“If there is an eternal rest for us, it is best to believe that 

Earth knows, to keep near her, even in our utmost aspira- 

tions.” 

And there he left the matter, peacefully at rest. During 
the long years when he waited with kindly patience for 
death, he was entirely preoccupied with fears and hopes, 
not for himself, but for the actual world that he was to 
leave behind, and for the races to come. Here was the 
scene where he felt his own future to lie, in the survival of 
his influence; and here, on Mother Earth, would live the 
race of Man, with whom he had, in his altruistic philo- 
sophy, absolutely identified himself. And so we find that 
Meredith’s “Last Poems’’ are almost entirely concerned 
with—history and politics! There is no “Crossing the 
Bar,’’ no “Epilogue.’’ With a characteristic touch of in- 
dependence and dislike for curiosity, he squares his own 
accounts with death in private. But he is gravely concerned 
that we should give Home Rule to Ireland and have con- 
scription! His last voice is raised to commemorate Nelson 
and Garibaldi, and to proclaim sympathy with the struggle 
for Russian freedom. There is a valor and a jollity in this 
way of ending life that, to me, is infinitely touching, in view 
of the grave, beautiful things that he has formerly written 
about death in the fourteenth chapter of “Lord Ormont,” 
and again and again in his other novels, in “The Ballad 
of Past Meridian,”’ in the “Faith on Trial,” and in the 
incomparable sonnet on “A Friend Lost.’ 

There is only one intimate personal confession in this 
volume. It is a perfect expression of what old age was to 
him, and what we may pray that it will be to each of us. 
The poem is called “ Youth in Age” :— 








*“Last Poems.” By George Meredith. Constable. 


4s. 6d. net. 








“Once I was part of the music I heard 
On the boughs or sweet between earth and sky, 
For joy of the beating of wings on high 
My heart shot into the breast of the bird. 


“I hear it now and I see it fly 
And a life of wrinkles again is stirred, 
My heart shoots into the breast of the bird, 

As it will for sheer love till the last long sigh.” 

That is the feeling that constantly inspired this athlete and 
lover of life, as he sat crippled alike by disease and 
age. But he was the man who had written, “There is 
nothing the body suffers that the soul may not profit by.”’ 
His soul enriched itself with all the pleasures and activities 
that his once splendid body was now compelled to forego. 
Youth never left him, but became transformed into a gracious 
spiritual repossession of youth’s joys, by memory and by 
seeing them in others. He loved the presence of the young, 
and to hear how they fared in their work, and in the sane 
pursuit of Artemis and Aphrodite. I have seen him watch- 
ing the esplanade from a seaside-lodging window. To an 
ordinary person, old or young, it would have seemed a very 
ordinary lodging-house window indeed, but to him, and to 
those who heard him talk, it was a peephole on glorious 
life. A girl passing on a bicycle set him prophesying the 
fuller life that was now setting in for women. A boy lead- 
ing a pet goat up and down aroused his envy and delight, 
made him again in spirit a boy, a Crossjay. One went away 
from a talk with him feeling as if one had been plunged by 
Esculapius into the healing waters of youth. 

Well, then, what of these political and historical poems 
which Meredith has left as his last word of all? The finest, 
to my mind, are the two on Nelson (“October 21st, 1905,’ 
and “Trafalgar Day ”’) and the one on “ Garibaldi’’ and the 
one on “ Milton.”’ I will not spoil the market by quoting 
them. Let readers get the book, and they will find, in those 
four poems, rare stuff indeed, fine thought, magnificent 
expression, keen historical insight and knowledge—and all 
quite easy to understand. 

The rest of the volume, except the beautiful portrait idyll 
beginning ‘“‘ The years had worn,’’ seems to me on a relatively 
lower plane poetically, though one never knows till one has 
read Meredith many times over if there is not some great 
merit concealed. But the poems in favor of Home Rule 
and conscription are very interesting. There are not very 
many people, perhaps, who will agree with both these pieces 
of advice. That should enable his countrymen to look im- 
partially at the advice of this democratic and Home Rule 
supporter of large armaments. The temper of his 
patriotism, based on an intense respect for the patriotisms 
of other people, is all too rare. Whoever is right about the 
particular questions of Home Rule and conscription, both 
Liberal and Conservative sadly need a long draught at the 
sacred well of the spirit of Meredith’s patriotism. His 
word to Britain and her Colonies is :— 

““How wise will be 
The Power that trusts to love. 
A love that springs from heart and brain 
In union gives for ripest fruit 
The concord Kings and States in vain 
Have sought, who played the lofty brute, 
And fondly deeming they possessed, 
On force relied, and found it break. 
That truth once scored on Britain’s breast 
Now keeps her mind awake.” 
The once, I suppose, refers to the War of the American 
Revolution. 

In the poem on “ Ireland,”’ he would apply this principle 
to the case of “ England’s broken arm.’’ “The Call,’’ the 
conscriptionist poem, has almost exactly the same points as 
the verses, “‘To Colonel Charles”? and ‘“ England before the 
Storm,” in the second volume of the collected poems; and 
the older versions of the theme are the most vigorous of the 
two, though all have vigor. 

Lastly, I cannot refrain from calling attention to the 
exquisitely characteristic little grumble of this fine gentle- 
man of letters at the cacophonous name of “ Atkins,” which 
we, as a people, give to our heroes in war. 


“‘ Exquisite humour! that gives him a naming 
ase to the ear as an ass’s bray.”’ 


In the same spirit I remember his holding up to horror and 
ridicule the song of “He’s a Jolly Good Fellow,” as the 
national method of expressing approval. There are, doubt- 
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less, worse vulgarisms now descending on us than the name | 
“Tommy Atkins,’ and the song, “For He’s a Jolly Good | 
Fellow.’’ But Meredith came down from Olympus and | 
judged us by certain standards. We can submit to be judged | 


by him, for when all is said and done :— 


“He has been our fellow, the morning of our days; 
Us he chose for housemates and this way went. 
God! of whom music 
And song and blood are pure, 
The day is never darkened 
That had thee here obscure.” 


G. M. Treveiyan. 





THE PLAINNESS OF ROME.* 


Miss Potter begins her book on Rome with the remark 
that “Rome is the most beautiful web that the hands of 
man have ever woven.’’ Mr. Douglas Sladen, who contri- 
butes a few pages of preface, asserts that “ Rome is a city 
of color.’’ On the other hand, Mr. Yoshio Markino, a 
young Japanese artist who supplies the pictures, writes, in 
a letter to the author, that he, for his part, is “rather 
disappointed with Rome,”’ and adds, “I prefer Newcastle- 
on-Tyne far better.” 

It is odd that it should be so, but, so it is, that ninety- 
nine travellers out of a hundred, if they have occasion to 
praise any scenery or city for any cause whatever, always 
add the praise of beauty to their eulogies. It makes very 
little difference if beauty has anything to do with the matter 
in hand or not. They may be dealing with subjects of 
merely intellectual interest, and describing monuments and 
scenes closely associated with the past history of the human 
race, but without any pretensions to aesthetic merit; but, 
in the majority of cases, they will quite overlook the dis- 
tinction between things interesting to the mind and beauti- 
ful to the eye. Let some old building or ruin move them 
by its ancient historical associations, and they are quite 
certain to endow it with all the lofty aesthetic qualities of 
the Parthenon. They are quite certain to praise it for its 
beauty and magic loveliness and transcendent charm of 
color and line. In reality, in spite of its interest, it may 
very likely be one of the ugliest of places. 

About no town in the world, perhaps, is this truer 
than about Rome, for in Rome the proportion of actual 
beauty to historical interest is extraordinarily meagre. 
Rome may lay solid claims to being, at least to a European, 


the most interesting city in the world, but, apart from the | 


contents of her galleries and museums, which no more 
beautify the city itself than the Elgin marbles beautify 
London, her claims to beauty are altogether of the slightest. 
In what sense are the classical remains of Rome beautiful ? 
They are extremely interesting. They convey to us, as 
nothing else can, the life and character of the Imperial city. 
But there they stop. The Romans had no conception at 
all either of the nature or the uses of aesthetic beauty. It 
did not enter into their philosophy to consider what the 
influence and effect might be of a visible representation of 
unity and symmetry, and the consequence is that, not only 
were their temples and other buildings ignoble in themselves, 
but they were ignobly placed, and tell for little in the 
appearance of the town. The Greek temples, most worthy 
of being looked at and models of perfect symmetry, were 
placed where they can be best seen. Raised on lofty rock 
or hill tops, they overlooked the city at their feet, and 


still, in salient and lonely relief, their ruins attract 


the gaze which their beauty justifies. The Roman ruins, 
on the contrary, stuffed into the little hole of a Forum, 
seem anxious to avoid a scrutiny which their coarse pro- 
portions and misapplied ornament can ill repay. 

But it is not only that in Rome there remain for us 
only the baser elements of classic art ; the second best period 
of artistic activity, the Renaissance period, likewise failed to 
manifest in Rome its highest characteristics. All the 
genius and talent which could be transplanted was attracted 
to the capital; but the genius and talent which could be 
, transplanted—the merely individual genius and talent, that 
is to say—was an altogether unimportant and secondary 
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affair in the evolution of the great Italian cities. The great 
Italian cities do not owe their beauty and dignity to any 
such individual efforts. What is it that gives dignity and 
beauty to an old city like Pisa? Largely the mighty group 
of buildings which cluster together in the ample cathedral 
close. What gives beauty and dignity to Florence? Chiefly, 
there, too, the similar great group in the Piazza del Duomo. 
And Venice, what is the chief source of her beauty and 
dignity? The Piazza and Piazzetta, of course—those 
squares, not large, but by the beauty of their buildings raised 
to pre-eminence among all architectural views. No doubt, 
several of the features which go to make up these great 
scenes and centres of city life may be traced to one individual 
hand or another. But in their entirety and general com- 
position such scenes are more than individual: they are 
national, or, at least, communal. They are the outgrowth 
of certain social conditions and of a certain high conscious- 
ness of civic unity and patriotism, and, as is evident to 
anyone who sympathises with Florentine or Venetian history, 
they are so far independent of individual effort that had 
one individual not been forthcoming, another would have 
taken his place. The need of these things, the power to live 
up to them, the resolve to possess them, were incentives 
animating the whole community. Such motives create their 
own instruments. 

These noble and dignified architectural views are the 
background and setting of the life of a free community. They 
are found wherever the northern, barbaric blood, the blood 
that re-established the instinct for freedom in the west, is 
sufficiently pronounced to assert its influence. Nine-tenths 
of the beauty we associate with old Italian cities is due 
to these great scenic effects. They date for the most part 
to an age anterior to the Renaissance, yet they cannot be 
separated from it. The tendency was, as the intellectual 
movement spread, for the creative faculty to become more 
and more an individual gift. But the individual gift grew 
out of the communal. It was the free cities that bred the 
great artists. Thus the noble civic scenes we have been 
speaking of, which form, as we said, the background and 
setting of a free communal life, form also the right and 
appropriate background for the individual works of genius 
in which that life eventually both expressed itself and 
expired. This, indeed, is often what we are in danger of 
forgetting. We lay too much stress on the individual. We 
forget that the works of Tintoret and Veronese which clothe 
the walls and ceilings of the Ducal Palace are part of the 
same effort which raised those walls themselves, together 
with those other encircling walls and colonnades which 
make the square beneath the noblest on earth. 

But still, even if our eyes are now and then drawn off 
from the whole to the parts, and if sometimes we are inclined 
to think more of those individual achievements which can 
be carted about and housed in galleries and museums than 
of the great collective achievements which expressed the 
national life, and are fixed there where the national life 
was lived, still it only needs for us to recall the thought 
of the cities themselves for the balance to be redressed. 
Venice, Florence, we say to ourselves, and there rises before 
our eyes the image of those splendid vistas of broad space 
and arch and column which were the arenas the city’s life 
made for itself. We realise, easily enough at such moments, 
that nine-tenths of the beauty of these cities is non- 
transferable, that it is built into their aspect and propor- 
tions. 

But this source of so much of Italian beauty is not in 
Rome operative at all. A vivid and strenuous local vitality 
was inconsistent with the part which Rome was destined 
to play in human affairs. Consequently, all the mani- 
festations of that vitality are absent. . The transferable 
works of individual genius, painted or carved by artists 
attracted by the munificent papal patronage, she possesses 
in abundance, but she does not possess those ordered spaces 
and clusters of noble and varied architecture which are the 
glory of the free cities. This is why Rome is not beautiful. 
The two main sources of beauty in classic and Christian 
art have been, in classic art, the aesthetic instinct of the 
Greeks, and, in Christian art, the vigorous initiative of 
free communities. Neither of these influences has been 
indigenous to Roman life, and therefore Rome, though she 
is the most interesting city in the whole world, is net a 
beautiful city. 
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With those clear-sighted Japanese eyes of his, Mr. 
Markino saw this readily enough. But Miss Potter has 
not seen it, and the consequences of her not seeing it are 
detrimental to the style of her book. 

‘‘Rome is a dream city after rain. Her silken robe of 
mist, blue as the heaven above, makes her a city of desires.” 
‘— “But, although Rome is wonderfully gracious with 
the dawn lightening over her hills, at nightfall, when the 
setting sun gilds her palaces and ruins, and turns the diamond 
spray of her fountains into tender amethyst, and the echo of 
vespers is in your ears, she is the City Beautiful.” . . . 
“That veil of inexplicable beauty through which her eyes 
gleam with eternal youth.” 

If there is beauty in such passages, the overstrained senti- 
ment, the tendency to rhapsody, is also evident. The actual 
facts do not sufficiently support such a style, and the con- 
sequence is that the author is driven to rely too much on 
her own moods. She invokes the aid of mist and night. 
She indulges unduly in dreams and visions. The tendency 
is common among writers who mistake interest for beauty. 
What the book wants, it seems to us, is less emotion and 
more thought. The realisation of the significance of Rome 
is through the intellect. 

We must add a word of praise for Mr. Markino’s illus- 
trations. We have seen none to equal them. There is 
not: the slightest tinge of trickery or exaggeration in them, 
yet each is presented with such force and freshness that it 
is felt by the spectator as an experience of the scene itself. 
The combination of such clear, unspoilt eyesight with such 
a gift of execution is rare. It is to be hoped Mr. Markino 
will retain it. 





OUR NEW PATRIOT.* 


Me. Extis Barker (we still know him best under his recent 
name, Eltzbacher) writes upon problems of “ Motherland and 
the Empire ’’ with the holy glee of a new patriot. The most 
industrious and audacious of our scaremongers, he has the 
art to support his sensationalism by a pomp of easily got 
erudition, well-calculated to impress the sort of “ educated ”’ 
men whom our public schools turn out yearly by thousands 
into the business world or a narrow professional career. 
In a grandiloquent preface, Mr. Barker acknowledges “ the 
deepest obligation to Mr. Chamberlain. He has been my 
teacher. He has formed my views, and he has influenced my 
writings.”’ 

Mr. Barker’s “views’’ are strong and simple. In a 
broad, historic survey of the empires of the past, which 
follows conveniently the audacious misinterpretations of 
Mr. Welsford, Mr. Barker shows how this procession of 
empires, from Phoenicia to Holland, have one and all gone 
the road to ruin because they have allowed prosperity to 
debauch their energies and to blind their intelligence, so 
that they permit agriculture and solid home industries to 
fall into decay, and become more and more dependent upon 
foreign labor for their supplies, and upon mercenary soldiers 
for their defence. England stands “at the parting of the 
ways ’’—nay, she is already on the downward slope. Her 
wealth is already “stagnant, if not declining,’ the world- 
trade she once held is passing from her, Free Trade is “ con- 
verting once highly skilled and highly paid workers into 
badly paid unskilled laborers.’ Unemployment, exceptional 
in other nations, is chronic here, and is growing even worse, 
though its dimensions are concealed in part by the immense 
immigration ; our taxation is twice that of Germany, and, 
falling on “the masses of the people,’ cripples industry. 
Meanwhile, our national physique is deteriorating, and 
our Empire, for lack of organisation, is subject to a constant 
strain which may soon reach the breaking-point. Even our 
naval supremacy is destined soon to disappear, for certain 
statements about German incomes, which Mr. Barker de- 
scribes as “facts,” indicate that “Germany is financially 
able to out-build the British fleet, and the result of the 
recent Reichstag elections seems to show that the nation has 
also the ambition and the will to do so.” 

Mr. Barker fortunately is able to diagnose the exact 
nature of the peril which threatens us, and to prescribe the 
right remedies, so all is not yet lost. For Germany, the 
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villain of the piece, has shown her hand to the watchful 
eyes of Mr. Ellis Barker. He sees through her little game. 
Ever since the establishment of the German Empire of 1871, 
the far-sighted statesmen of that nation have bent all their 
diplomacy to weakening France and Russia, not because 
they feared attack from either of these quarters, but because, 
ever contemplating a career of conquest, they wished to pave 
the way for subjugating Central and Northern Europe, and 
for establishing an over-seas Empire which would inevitably 
bring her into conflict with Great Britain. Her earliest 
active advance will consist in the absorption, largely by fiscal 
and political pressure, of Holland, Austria-Hungary, and 
Switzerland. So she establishes “a German Empire stretch- 
ing across Europe from Hamburg to Trieste,’’ which “ would 
dominate not only the continent of Europe, but Asia Minor 
as well. Such an Empire would be able to threaten Con- 
stantinople, Egypt, and India, and it might legitimately 
aspire to the domination of the Mediterranean, of Asia 
Minor, and of North Africa.’’ What is then to become of 
little England? “When Germany once has 80,000,000 to 
100,000,000 inhabitants, a standing army of 1,000,000, and 
a war army of 5,000,000 men, and a large number of excellent 
harbors; in short, when her position on the Continent is 
absolutely secure against her neighbors, she can, with her 
flourishing industries, soon build a fleet sufficiently strong 
to defeat the British Navy.”’ 

Is it not a terrible prospect? What shall we do to be 
saved? Mr. Ellis Barker tells us in two words, Tariff 
Reform and Compulsory Military Service. These reforms 
will restore our agriculture, recuperate our national 
physique and morale, organise an Anglo-Saxon Empire on 
a self-sufficing economic basis, which, by alliance with the 
United States, will place at our disposal a population and 
a finance adequate to match, and even over-awe, the military 
and naval power of Germany. 

It is difficult to treat quite seriously such a medley of 
misstatements, false imputations of motives, and impracticable 
policy. The only really serious factor is that the articles of sucha 
man should now be found occupying in our reviews the place 
of prominence which used to be accorded to such men as 
Gladstone, Huxley, or John Morley. This seems to imply 
a degree of credulity among our “ educated ’’ classes which 
a generation ago would have been impossible. 

Let us rehearse a few of Mr. Barker’s really salient “facts.’’ 
Germany, he holds, is already determined to spend a mini- 
mum of three hundred million pounds upon her fleet, and is able 
to do so. “The wages in Great Britain are low in conse- 
quence of Free Trade. ‘They are low in those industries in 
which foreign manufacturers and producers compete freely, 
and they are high in those industries which are naturally 
or artificially protected against foreign competition.”’ 
“Taxation per head of population is exactly twice as high 
in this country as it is in Germany.’’ Such statements, 
supported by sham or irrelevant statistics, abound in Mr. 
Barker’s book. Every one of his comparisons between Great 
Britain and Germany is vitiated by considerations which 
have been set forth in countless documents, official and 
others, since the beginning of the fiscal controversy. “I 
shall prove,’’ writes Mr. Barker, “that in no industrial 
country in the world is there such widespread and such 
permanent unemployment as in Great Britain, and that the 
prevalence of that widespread unemployment coincides with 
the rise of Free Trade” (p. 127). Now, even were there any 
tittle of truth in these statements, there is no way of proving 
them. There are no statistics enabling us to compare, even 
approximately, the proportion or the amount of unemploy- 
ment in England to-day with those of the times under Pro- 
tection. Again, our Board of Trade has expressly and re- 
peatedly warned us that the official figures of English and 
German unemployment are not comparable, and has even 
given detailed explanation of the reasons why they are not. 
Yet we find Mr. Barker crudely parading the percentages of 
unemployment among trade unionists in the two countries, 
without a word of qualification, and deducing the utterly 
false conclusion that “ unemployment among trade unionists 
was, as a rule, from three to four times as large in Great 
Britain as it was in Germany.”’ He plays in a similarly 
unscrupulous fashion with statistics of savings-banks and 
of wages, in order to support, in face of the conclusive 
evidence of a carefully conducted inquiry by the Board of 
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Trade, the false statement that “the German working 
masses are considerably better off than are the British 
working masses.” 

Germany has not the industrial and financial strength 
he accords to her. As every intelligent reader knows, her 
financial embarrassments are far graver than ours. The 
attempt simultaneously to be a great military and naval 
power is eating into her resources, and is lowering the real 
standard of life of her population through the persistent and 
large rise of prices due to her protective tariff. She is likely, 
as time goes on, to be rent by constantly growing dissensions 
of class and party, and even should pan-Teutonic sentiment 
bring Austria some day into organic union, the whole super- 
structure of aggressive policy which Mr. Barker builds upon 
this basis is a growth of his heated imagination. 

Perhaps, however, we are wrong, and Mr. Barker's 
imagination is not heated. He is, perhaps, merely an 
ingenious gentleman who has fastened upon the Tariff 
Reform movement in that spirit of full-blooded patriotism 
common to his race and order. The success of such a move- 
ment, as in other branches of finance, figures itself to him 
simply as a problem of credit, of creating confidence. The 
raw material of such confidence is credulity. Now in order 
to convert credulity into effective confidence, what are needed 
are such statements of facts and figures as by their circum- 
stantiality will carry conviction. Figures can be found, 
and facts can be faked, by the play of a lively imagination 
on the loose material of history. To do this sort of thing 
requires a certain knack which Mr. Ellis Barker undoubtedly 
possesses. 





“MAX.” * 


Biessep are they who possess the gift of extracting sun- 
beams from cucumbers: it is the privilege both of the 
humorist and the poet. Wordsworth found that thoughts 
too deep for tears could spring from the contemplation of 
the meanest flower; Mr. Max Beerbohm, with no less in- 
sight, discovers matter for a tragedy in a hat-box. Both 
temperaments are deficient in what is vulgarly known as 
common sense, but both enjoy spiritual experiences which 
are to the ordinary mind unknown. For example, Mr. 
Beerbohm, with a pathos which no sympathetic reader can 
resist, describes how, with infinite patience and ingenuity, 
he has for many years made a collection of luggage labels. 
Pasted on to a common, brown, pigskin hat-box, these labels 
symbolise all the keen and varied sensations of an enthusias- 
tic traveller. But one day, owing to the misplaced zeal of 
an unimaginative trunk maker, they are all washed off. 
A simple theme, but with what profound emotion it is 
penned ! 

Again, Mr. Beerbohm goes a journey by a midnight 
express; a stranger enters the compartment somewhat 
hurriedly ; they both settle down for the night. That is 
all. And that is all it ever would be to those who cannot 
see beyond the primrose. Not so, however, with “Max.” 
Opening his eyes he looks at the intruding stranger, and 
instantly perceives him to be a murderer. 

“Screwing up my courage, I fixed the man with my eye. 

I had never seen such a horrible little eye as his. It was a 

sane eye, too. It radiated a cold and ruthless sanity. It 

belonged not to a man who would kill you wantonly, but to one 
who would not scruple to kill you for a purpose, and who 
would do the job quickly and neatly and not be found out. 

““. . . He was standing now with his back towards me, 
pulling his hatbox out of the rack. He had a furtive back— 

the back of one who had born many an alias. To this day I 

am ashamed that I did not spring up and pinion him there 

and then.” 
Presently the murderer opens conversation by inquiring 
whether the two have met before. They have not; but in 
the course of the explanation it dawns upon the other that 
the man is no murderer but quite a harmless commercial 
traveller. His feeling of terror changes to one of friend- 
ship, and finally to an emotion of profoundest pity. There 
are tears in his eyes as he alights on his doorstep. Yet 
for neither of these two deep and powerful emotions was 
there the slightest real justification. As Max rightly sur- 
mises, the philistine will reject these experiences as 
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unreal and possibly ridiculous. He condemns himself; for 
there is no clearer mark of a superior mind than a sustained 
capacity for disinterested feeling. 

Mr. Beerbohm chooses themes that are common and 
simple, but treats them with conscious art. He sees a club 
in ruins, and muses epigrammatically on man’s mortality ; 
a rocking-horse outside a toyshop, and writes a study in 
dejection. In a slightly more serious mood he sits down 
before a fire: the attitude is favorable to meditations, and 
those arising from the flames are among the writer's 
brightest. 

“Time (he writes) has not tamed fire. Fire is as wild a 
thing as when Prometheus snatched it from the empyrean. 
Fire in my grate is as fierce and terrible a thing as when it 
was lit by my ancestors, night after night, at the mouths of 
their caves, to scare away the ancestors of my. dog. And my 
dog regards it with the old wonder and misgiving. Even in 
his sleep he opens ever and again one eye to see that we are 
in no danger. And the fire glowers and roars through ite bars 
at him with the scorn that a wild beast must needs have for 
a tame one. ‘ You are free,’ it rages, ‘and yet you do not 
spring at that man’s throat and tear him limb from limb and 
make a meal of him!’ and, gazing at me, it licks its red lips; 
and I, laughing good-humouredly, rise and give the monster a 
shovelful of its proper food, which it leaps at and noisily 
devours.” 

But there are readers who thirst for realism. Let them 
turn to the essay on “Seeing people off’’ and convict the 
author, if they can, of artificiality, or of any undue leaning 
towards the poetic. A traveller bound for America is sitting 
in a railway carriage, and his friends, who have come to see 
him off, are waiting on the platform. 

“* Have you got everything?’ asked one of us, breaking s 
silence. ‘Yes, everything,’ says our friend, with a pleasant 
nod. ‘Everything,’ he repeated, with the emphasis of en 
empty brain. ‘You'll be able to lunch on the train,’ said I, 
though this prophecy had already been made more than once. 
‘Oh, yes,’ he said, with conviction. He added that the train 
went straight through to Liverpool. The fact seemed to strike 
us ae rather odd. We exchanged glances. ‘Doesn’t it stop at 
Crewe?’ asked one of us. ‘No,’ said our friend briefly. He 
seemed almost disagreeable. There was a long pause. One of 
us, with a nod and a forced smile at the traveller, said, ‘ Well!’ 
The nod, the smile, and the meaningless monosyllable were 
returned conscientiously. Another pause was broken by one of 
us by a fit of coughing. It was an obviously assumed fit, but it 
served to pass the time.” 

This, to use a phrase which has done much good service, is 
a page torn straight from the book of life. 

“Max,” however, is no lover of the commonplace. He 
is an aristocrat, ever on the side of the Graces, who chooses 
his words carefully and puts his commas in the right place. 
The simplicity of his themes serves but to enhance the 
elegance of his mind. His emotions, though sincere, are 
seldom universal, and there is a hint of preciosity in his 
style. In this age, which people in the country tell us is 
rapidly becoming Socialistic, distinction has a hard struggle 
to survive. Mr. Beerbohm has, however, achieved, not only 
a style, but an orthography of his own. With an artist’s 
fierce individuality, he writes of a miser’s “horde.’’ The 
dictionary and the gross bulk of the reading public are 
against him—but we admire panache. 





EDMUND GARRETT.* 


Tus book is a work of affection ; and merits the respect due 
to a sincere tribute of one friend to another. Let us say 
also that Garrett himself had the personal attraction which 
flowed from high spirits, a love of adventure in journalism, 
considerable talent and ardor in its pursuit, and the 
always pathetic spectacle of a losing fight, conducted 
with the utmost gallantry, with mortal disease. 
Beyond this, we shall not .agree with Mr. Cook that 
Garrett’s career deserves special commemoration. His 
literary skill was undeniable, as any reader of his spirited 
version of “Brand’’ and his early brilliant sketch of 
political Africa, entitled “In Afrikanderland,” will allow. 
But these two works, the best, in our view, which he ever 
produced, have hardly proved to be less ephemeral than 
his later contributions to English and South African news- 
papers. Professor Herford’s “Brand” is far superior to 
Garrett’s ; and, “In Afrikanderland”’ belongs toa passing and 
past phase of South African life. Indeed Garrett’s powers of 
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production did not mature. Nature had laid on him too heavy | 


a handicap, and his early training was scanty and hurried. 
His impatient advocacy of the policy of Mr. Rhodes and 
Lord Milner can be applauded only by those who, like his 
biographer, were thick-and-thin apologists alike of the 
Raid and of the diplomacy which preceded the South African 
War. Mr. Cook does, indeed, claim for his hero a certain 
independence of these political figures, or even a share in 
shaping their action. We are not able to trace this in- 
fluence. Garrett’s more refined and sensitive temperament 
was not, perhaps, in complete sympathy with all the political 
ways and means of Mr. Rhodes. But that powerful charac- 
ter had no use for half-and-half sympathisers, and Garrett’s 
espousal of the Raid and his later endeavor to restore its 
author to public life in Cape Colony were mere acts of 
uncritical advocacy. How far this championship led him 
the incident recorded in pages 118 to 120 will show. 


Mr. Cook describes Garrett’s conduct as “ injudi- 
cious.” We will say nothing of its moral aspects 
—we will only suggest that it seems to us an 


exact model of conduct which journalists who desire to 
obtain the confidence of public men, and to retain their 
respect, should avoid. Garrett was shown, in confidence, a 
copy of the draft proclamation in which Sir Hercules 
Robinson strove to recall South Africa to its senses after 
the emotional disturbance of the Raid. He suggested and 
obtained the omission of a paragraph calling on British 
citizens to abstain from demonstrations likely to disturb 
public order. Having obtained this concession, he telegraphed 
privately to the editor of the Johannesburg “Star,” warn- 
ing this gentleman that the proclamation would put 
Jameson “formally in the wrong,’ but that this course was 
forced on the Imperial authorities, and that the Progressives 
need not concern themselves about it. What could be 
worse: first, to falsify the character and meaning of the 
proclamation, on the strength of a private confidence 
freely bestowed by its author, and then to sow such a crop 
of tares in soil where they were certain to spring up 
and multiply exceedingly? There were better sides to 
Garrett’s journalism than this episode discloses. It is un- 
fortunate that, if Mr. Cook thought it necessary to mention 
it, he should also deem himself bound to excuse it. The 
only palliation of such conduct was that Garrett was 
always something of a boy and never had time to grow 
up; and that his was not the type of journalism which 
thrived in the forcing-house of the “Pall Mall Gazette ”’ 
under Mr. Stead. John Morley would have applied a tem- 


perature more suitable to the development of Garrett’s 
veritable graces of mind and character. 





MODERNISM.* 


THE subject of this volume is of urgent interest, and the 
writer is a man of eminence, yet it has little chance of 
giving us much illumination. There is always something 
defective when a writer gives an account of a highly con- 
troversial subject from the outside; but the defect becomes 
4 fatal flaw when he is not only outside the controversy he 
is describing but also quite unreservedly in favor of one 
side of it. M. Paul Sabatier is a man who has gained 
reputation by his studies upon St. Francis, and has indeed 
endeared himself to many by the charm and the spirituality 
which distinguish those studies: the writer has high claims 
upon our attention. And the subject is in the front of 
those which engage the minds of thoughtful people to-day 
—the severe conflict which has opened in the Roman Church 
between the Liberal movement, now designated Modernism, 
and the Conservatism of the official authorities in that 
Church. But to look to M. Sabatier as a guide in this 
conflict is another matter. For he is vehemently with the 
Modernists at every point of their position, and yet he is 
not one of them: he remains a Protestant, and that of an 
extreme type. We fear, therefore, that if men are to be 
judged by the character of their champions, M. Sabatier’s 
vigorous advocacy will tell against the Modernists in the 
estimation of the Romanists of a Conservative temper. See, 
they will say, what Modernism really is: here is an ultra- 
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Protestant, fervent in his admiration of its principles and 
deeply sympathetic with its leaders; and, they will add, 
wholly unable to attribute to the Conservative Catholics 
either sincerity or intelligence, or at least to allow that 
both of these together can characterise any person in their 
ranks. If followers of the Curia were to say these things, 
there is nothing in this volume which would put them to 
silence. 

Under these circumstances, we do not see that any 
detailed account of the volume is called for. All that need 
be said is that it contains some statements of the general 
position of Modernism, of its orientation, as M. Sabatier 
calls it, and a continuously antagonistic criticism of the 
ultra-Conservative policy which at present is dominant at the 
Vatican, in theology, in scholarship, and in ecclesiastical 
administration. At the same time, an English reader who 
has inadequate access to the literature of the controversy, 
and no personal acquaintance with any of the protagonists, 
will find here a good deal of useful and interesting matter : 
notably upon M. Loisy and the nature and significance of 
his voluminous contributions to thought and learning, and 
upon the Catholic laymen who, in Italy, France, and in 
England, are eloquently and under difficulties making this 
new learning known. They are described with the warmest 
sympathy by M. Sabatier, and at the same time with due 
respect for their loyalty to their Church. The “Jowett 
Lecture ’’ was the occasion of M. Sabatier speaking on the 
subject in England, and perhaps his eloquent advocacy 
will have drawn attention to the controversy in quarters 
in which it was being insufficiently noticed. In order to 
constitute a volume even of moderate size, the editor has 
added a number of important documents: the Encyclical of 
1906; the Petition from a group of French Catholics 
(Liberal), deprecating it; the Syllabus Lamentabili; and 
especially the official English translation of the Encyclical 
of 1907, Pascendi Gregis. These documents are indispens 
able to anyone who desires to be informed as to the move- 
ment; but for a general statement of the thoughts and the 
aims of the Modernists, recourse should be had to the same 
publisher’s volume, “The Programme of Modernism,” by 
Father Tyrrell, translated by Mr. Lilley. 





ANN VERONICA.* 


Tue story is simple enough. Ann Veronica, living in the 
suburbs with a suburban father, breaks away from his 
suburban dominance: determines to “ live her own life.”” She 
speedily discovers the impossibility of a pretty girl with 
no wage-earning capacities “living her own life.’ She 
borrows money from a man who, in return, demands a 
customary and expected reward. She engages herself to a 
sentimental humbug, and breaks off the engagement 
without compunction. She essays various outlets for 
unsatisfied and stifled woman’s desires: mingling with the 
pitiful company of the ineffective “moderns,” who discuss, 
egotistically and with tragic futility, various methods of 
unattainable reform. She plunges into the “ Suffragette ”’ 
agitation, goes wearily to prison, emerges disgusted and dis- 
illusioned. Finally, in passionate and reckless love for 
her teacher in biology (a married man), she snatches at 
one crowded hour of glorious life: heedless of honor and 
the moralities, confident in the attainment of some trans- 
figuration beyond them all. The end of the book is, in 
reality, the journey of Capes and Ann Veronica to the 
mountains and their sojourn there. The rest is the con- 
ventional conclusion which Mr. Wells, good artist as he is, 
might well have spared us. The phantom Mrs. Capes has dis- 
appeared: Ann Veronica becomes decently married to her 
lover: father and aunt accept reconciliation and dinner with 
affable forgiveness : Capes makes a huge financial success as 
a writer of plays. The author must have mocked at him- 
self as he added this fairy tale ending to a work that is 
otherwise a study of reality. It may have been necessary 
for the quieting of the public conscience: but it lacks the 
sombre sincerity of Mr. Lewisham’s gaze from his dingy 
lodging into the London darkness with some vague, faint 
hope that, through the child who has been born, his life 
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will be linked with a less intolerable future: or the passage 
of George Ponderevo on his destroyer past a world symbolic 
of waste and confusion down to the large breath and salt 
airs of the open sea. 

It is less a story than a study: a study of the unrest 
and dissatisfaction which has entered into the soul of the 
modern city-bred girl, who from the beginning has been 
relieved from the need for wage earning, and finds 
herself condemned to waiting for the suburban husband 
who will condescend one day to ask her to be his wife. 
In part, Mr. Wells is dealing with present peculiar 
conditions, the revolt which comes from idleness, and 
artificial occupations, and the circumscribing tumuli of 
dead moralities, dead conventions, dead religions. In part 
the study is more universal: of the stimulus and great 
desires of adolescence, with the world suddenly opened to 
the mind first attaining self-consciousness, oppressed partly 
by vague unattainable longing, partly by revolt against 
the “shabby second best,’’ which is the utmost most can make 
of life. Ann Veronica finds herself called to a crusade— 
to a dozen crusades. Here are things so obviously out of 
joint: here are evils eagerly demanding remedy. A little 
propagandism, a little preaching of reasonableness, a little 
general kindly feeling, and the world can be made beautiful 
and dramatic again. Only towards the end does she realise 
that she is campaigning—with no adequate weapons but 
egoism and some vanity and a wavering resolution— 
against the inheritance of a hundred centuries, and 
all the solid amalgam of good and evil of a world 
which is very old. Her meditations in prison amongst 
the ‘ Suffragettes’’ bring her sharply against the blind 
jagged edges of reality. Religious faith is gone. “I 
suppose I believe in God. Never really thought 
about Him—people don’t.’’ ‘“ Violence won’t do it” (again). 
“ Begin violence and the woman goes under.” “Life is 
difficult,” she cries; “when you loosen the tangle in one 
place you tie a knot in another.” She has descended 
suddenly into regions she had never appreciated—the under- 
side of civilisation, the kingdom of force, against which even 
the refinements and securities of suburbandom maintain 
their continuance but hardly. ‘This is the real texture of 
life,’’ she cries. “This is what we secure people forget. 
We think the whole thing is straight and noble at bottom: 
and it isn’t. One doesn’t realise that even the sort 
of civilisation one had at Morningside Park is held together 
with difficulty.” “Life is many-sided and complex and 
puzzling. I thought one had only to take it by the throat.” 
“Tt hasn’t got a throat.’’ 

That absence of throat to grapple with in life is the 
crowning discovery. Having lost all through its apprehen- 
sion, Ann Veronica can gain all through the acceptance of one 
transfiguring passion in which the world (without a throat) 
becomes remote and negligible. Capes has come “ damaged 
goods”: with a wife that refuses to release him, “of a very 
serene and proud and dignified temperament.” “I wor- 
shipped her and subdued myself.” He has come through 
the divorce courts as co-respondent in a “shabby, stupid, 
furtive business.” He and Ann had met dissecting dog- 
fish in the atmosphere of the laboratory amid the smell of 
decay and cheap methyiated spirit. They escape to moon- 
light on the mountains: through great waste spaces of snow 
and star-lit sky, in which for one moment the “earth life ” of 
the “earth bowed”’ confusion below vanishes in an ecstacy 
of intoxication. And the place of return is still the region 
of dissecting dog-fish and the smell of decay and cheap methy- 
lated spirit: in which the ‘“ wrappered” conventional 
existence, the set grey life and apathetic end, seem 
only less unendurable than the feeble efforts of all 
who essay escape except into the Kingdom of Passion— 
where man and woman, indifferent to all pasts and futures, 
are plucking the red petals which they know must fall. 

Mr. Wells devotes all his extraordinary ironic power 
to destructive, savage criticism of the modern emancipators. 
Their dinginess, their utter futility, their intoxication with 
words, their egotisms and vanities, fill him with bitterness 
and disgust. Perhaps his revolt is, in part, the resentful- 
ness of one who once resided in that fantastic world, and 
is angry at the time wasted there. Fabians attempting 
to transform modern civilisation with surreptitious in- 
trigues, “ Suffragettes ”” whose “ martyrdoms’’ in prison con- 
sist in howling before the midday meal, and imitating “the 
noises made by the carnivora at the Zoological Gardens at 

















feeding time,”’ little literary coteries who discuss the sin- 
cerity of Toystoy or the significance of Chesterton, or whether 
Bernard Shaw should be elected to Parliament—all this 
appears to him less as a revolt than as a disease, com- 
pounded of unrest and ineffective vanity. He sees the 
huge, clumsy world, blundering along with its Atlantean 
load, in some strange progress towards an uncertain goal. 
He sees all the apparatus of sedentary life, the smal] 
cunnings and hysterias of those who have never faced death 
or been challenged by Hunger and Cold, producing not even 
a scratch upon the surface of this Cosmic Colossus. Life 
and Death, huge stark forces of Lust and Avarice and 
Hatreds and Affections, judge and condemn all these 
“sloppy ’’ and gushing and furtive movements towards 
change. And when Ann Veronica borrows forty pounds 
from a man who had appeared a genial suburban gentleman 
of unimpeachable reputation, she finds that the wolf and 
tiger instincts have only dressed themselves up in thin 
clothing—that “ primitive man will feed and must take his 
pasturage.’’ Ann Veronica is out for sincerity, while others 
are wrapped in deception. She is breaking her teeth biting 
at her chains in prison, while her comrades are content with 
making noises like the carnivorous animals. ‘‘ Your queer 
code of Honor ’’—she can say to Capes at the end—“ Honor! 
Once you begin with love you have to see it through.” It 
is this demand for bedrock fact—for some hard ground 
beneath all the slush and make-belief of contemporary 
illusion—which drove George Ponderevo into the study of 
machines, aviation, something solid and real—which drove 
Ann Veronica into open repudiation of it all. 
‘*Morningside Park had been passive and defective: all 
this rushed about and was active, but it was still defective. 
It etill failed in something. It did seem germane to the 
matter that so many of the people ‘in the van’ were plain 
people, or faded people, or tired-looking people. It did affect 
the business that they all argued badly, and were egotistical 
in their manners and inconsistent in their phrases. There 
were moments when she doubted whether the whole mass of 
movements and societies and gatherings and talks was not 
simply one coherent spectacle of failure protecting itself from 
abjection by the glamor of its own assertions.” 


It is the revolt of the stomach against a diet of 
“ Justice,” “the Vegetarian,” “Friends of Egypt,” “ Votes 
for Women,”’ and other similar periodicals. Ann Veronica 
escapes for a moment—to the mountains. The hero of 
“ Tono-Bungay ” finds less satisfying experience in the sense, 
haunting and persistent, of a search never attained: all 
life the secret—revealed as but for a moment in a sudden 
sunset, in music, in a passionate love episode, in moments 
of half-apprehension—eluding and baffling those who would 
solve the mystery. At the end one may still, like Ulysses, 
resolve to “sail beyond the sunset’’ or blow dauntlessly 
“Childe Roland to the dark tower came.” Meantime the 
Mountains cannot be occupied for ever: and back again, 
half-stifled in the crowd, its visitants must set themselves 
to the wrappered life with but little guidance from sun or 
star. 

“Some day, perhaps,” says Ann Veronica’s lover, 
“some day the old won’t coddle and hamper ‘the young, 
and the young won’t need to fly in the faces of the old. 
They'll give facts as facts, and understand. Oh! to face 
facts! Gods! What a world it might be if people faced 
facts. Understanding. There is no other salvation.’’ All 
Mr. Wells’s later work has been an attempt to face facts. 
He has brought an enthusiasm for reality, born of his 
scientific training, into union with an enthusiasm for 
humanity, born out of disgust at the disorder of life, and 
pity at its sufferings. “Ann Veronica’ is his latest 
attempt to face facts. It is lacking in the intimacy and 
kindliness and humor of “Kipps.’’ It has little of the 
broad, sombre, epical effect of ‘“Tono Bungay.” It is 
written in irony and in bitterness. But it is extraordinarily 
honest, and in consequence extraordinarily readable. Here isa 
man who is applying the dissector’s scalpel to the society 
of modern England. The ordinary investigator will 
deliberately omit the tearing open of certain parts; you 
must leave the heart intact, or make no search for this nerve 
ganglion, or confine yourself to slices cut off the surface 
of the skin. Mr. Wells will have none of it. He will tear 
the whole organism into tatters, till the skeleton and all the 
organs stand revealed—“ far too naked to be ’shamed.” He 
is not content with attacking illusion: he will dissect 
also the revolt against illusion itself, and the revolt against 
the revolt against illusion : until no wrappings and curtains 
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By AUGUSTE BAILLY. Authorised translation by Ernest Barnes, with 
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and figments and phrases remain. He may not—by such 
method—achieve the naked Truth. But at least he is sincere 
in his effort towards that perilous attainment. 





SIX NOVELS.* 


Ir is an odd, but an incontestable fact, that the most, if 
not all, of the truly natural things, are wholly irrational. 
In the Park, and in more exalted circles of debate, one 
learns that religion is utterly irrational, and there is a 
good deal to be said for that position. It is certain that 
the acts of eating and d-inking would be hard to justify 
in terms of the logical understanding; and it was not 
until the days of Coleridge and Wordsworth and their 
successors, that men were brave enough to confess to the 
mystery and incantation of woods, and streams, and hills. 
To Smollett and his contemporaries Gothic architecture 
seemed lunacy in stone. And there is another thing for 
which it is really very difficult to find a true rationale; 
that is the act of laughter. Rabelais, who saw into the 
deep places of the human compiex, has told us that laughter 
is the property of man. True; but why do we laugh? Why, 
for example, does Mr.. Jerome K. Jerome make food not 
only for reflecticn—and this Mr. Jerome continually does— 
but for mirth, restrained or less restrained according to 
company? Well, here are some examples, which we offer 
without answering our question :— 

“It is unexplainable, the average woman’s passion for 
cupboards. knew a woman once who was happy— 
for a woman. She lived in a house with twenty-nine cupboards: 
I think it must have been built by a woman. They were 
spacious cupboards, many of them, with doors in no way 
different frem other doors. Visitors would wish each other 
good night and disappear with their candles into cupboards, 
staggering out backwards the next moment, looking scared. 
One poor gentleman, this woman’s husband told me, having to 
go downstairs again for something he had forgotten, and 
unable on his return to strike anything else but cupboards, lost 
heart, and finished up the night in a cupboard.” 

Then, again, there is the description of the “ average 
woman’s’’ contempt for any natural water-supply, whether 
from wells or tanks. She never believes “that water can 
be good that does not come from a waterworks. Her idea 
appears to be that the company makes it fresh every morn- 
ing from some old family recipe.” Mr. Jerome is certainly 
an orthodox Rabelaisian; he knows that it is better to 
write of laughter than of tears ; and most cordially is “‘ They 
and I” to be commended to all disciples of the High 
Pantagrueline Wisdom. 

Neither laughter nor tears—rather curious, subtle, and 
shadowy emotions—are dealt with in “Confessions to My 
Wife.” Mr. Kipling has prophesied against all attempts 
to unite West with East, and M. de Noussanne has written 
this singular book to show that the best of Frenchmen and 
the most charming of Englishwomen are not designed by 
nature to intermarry. There is no tragedy in the book; 
Josiane, the English girl, engaged to “ Jean René Raymond 
Desormes, cavalry officer in the French Army,” visits her 
lover’s French home and sees the incompatibility of it all: 
even the Limousin peasants, who seem to Jean worthy and 
happy folk, strike her ‘as poor, earth-tortured creatures, 
veritable martyrs of the soil which they till. So Josiane 
goes on her way, and Jean marries the Frenchwoman to 
whom these “Confessions” are supposed to be made. It 
is probable that the “moral” of the tale is a true one, 
in most instances at all events; and some might say that 
the gulf between any man and any woman being of necessity 
a great one—the very differences which make the passion of 
Love possible tending at the same time to make real under- 
standing difficult—it is unwise to add to the natural and 
inevitable grounds of disagreement the artificial barriers 
of race, education, and convention. The problem is an 
interesting one, well treated by M. de Noussanne. 





* “They and I.” By Jerome K. Jerome. Hutchinson. 6s. 

“Confessions to My Wife.” Translated from the French of 

Henri de Noussanne. By M. Harriett M. Capes. Melrose. 6s. 
“A Sword in Ambush.” By Lilias Campbell Davidson. 

Cassell. 6. 

“Great Possessions.” By Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. Longmans. 6s. 


“The King’s Signet.” By Morice Gerard. Hodder & 
Stoughton. 6s. 


i Rose of Dauphiny.” By Philip L. Stevenson. Stanley 











There has been a discussion going on for some time as 
to the merits or demerits of the “detective novel.’’ Some 
experts—real detectives amongst them—have urged that 
Scotland Yard knows nothing of Sherlock Holmes, that the 
thief and the murderer are not, in erude fact, found out 
by the exercise of the deductive faculty. The writer is 
free to confess that he holds this objection to be altogether 
frivolous, that he regards the detective story as a rich and 
variegated and curious pattern, to be compared rather with 
mazes, and Persian carpets, and such musical forms as 
Canon and Fugue, than with the tedious and practical 
transactions of the “ Yard.’’ Only there is one proviso to 
be made; there is no place for the second-rate in the art 
of detective fiction; if it is not of the best, it is clearly 
a weariness. And so with the story of plot; if we are to 
be interested in a plot it must be a very excellent plot. 
It is to be feared that “ A Sword in Ambush”’ and “ Great 
Possessions’ hardly attain the standard indicated. Each 
story turns on the theme of unjust possessions, and of the 
misery and dissatisfaction that wealth wrongly held brings 
on the wrongdoer. The moral is, doubtless, just, but the 
interest is not absorbing. “A Sword in Ambush” is the 
simpler tale, but the characters are somewhat shadowy and 
indistinct. “Great Possessions ”’ is more complicated, more 
elaborate; but its somewhat bewildering plot is redeemed 
by the interesting character-study of “ Molly,”’ and there 
are scenes which show the possession of the literary sense, 
and of even better things than that. “She had the born 
mystic’s love of little kind actions, little presents, things 
treasured as symbols of the union of spirits, all the more 
because of their slight material value.’’ It is a profound 
truth that is indicated in this sentence; and in an age 
which is apt to believe mysticism to be an affair of signs, 
wonders, and Eusapia Palladino, it is well to be reminded 
that the popular opinion is a mistaken one, and that the 
true wisdom is largely a matter of little things, just as 
literature and art are largely matters of the alphabet and 
the paint-box. Between mysticism and occultism there is 
all the magnum chaos that intervenes between the gospel and 
the gnosis; and Mrs. Wilfred Ward’s remark shows her to 
be fully aware of the distinction between two things that 
are often confused. 

Sir Walter Scott remarked, shrewdly as usual, that he, 
as a writer of historical or “costume” novels, had a great 
advantage over his imitators. Sir Walter wrote out of the 
abundance of his heart; the study of old “nick-nackets,” 
of old maners and customs, and costumes, and weapons, 
had been his hobby for years: he was not a very accurate 
antiquarian, but he was thoroughly devoted to antiquity. 
But his imitators wrote historical novels because historical 
novels had become a “ business proposition,’’ because such 
tales were fashionable; and their antiquarian knowledge 
had been laboriously acquired. It would be harsh to pass 
this judgment on Mr. Morice Gerard, or on Mr. Philip L. 
Stevenson; but in each case, though the workmanship is 
careful and conscientious, one is aware of a certain lack 
of freshness. ‘‘The Rose of Dauphiny”’ is a tale of the 
French religious wars of the sixteenth century ; ‘“ The King’s 
Signet ’’ begins with the escape of King Charles II. after the 
battle of Worcester. Each period is various, adventurous, 
and good to write of; but the “ properties ’’ seem somewhat 
worn and dusty. Mr. Gerard’s secret chamber is not 80 
secret as it must once have been, and the swords in Mr. Steven- 
son’s duel have lost something of their flashing brightness. 
The art of romance is, above all, the art of adventure, 4 
passage into strange and unknown territory, into regions 
where we hold our breath, not knowing what may lie hid 
in the wood, what figure may not appear on the long 
white road. It is only an infinite cunning that can take 
known and familiar figures, and show us that they are in 
truth strange and unearthly shapes of beauty or of terror. 








BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


Except to a few curious inquirers the name of Dr. John 
Dee, astrologer, alchemist, theologian, scientific investigator, 
mathematician, and mystic, is quite unfamiliar, but his 
career was so interesting, and throws so odd a light upon 
the progress of scientific studies in Elizabethan days, that 
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TO H.M. THE KING 


Not on how to dake a cold; but on how to 
take a cold in time! 


Everybody can catch cold ; nothing is easier 
in this climate; but it is not everybody who 
knows howtoavoid one. Yet it is quite simple. 


If you suspect a cold is coming, take a 


Mustard Bath 


a bath to which a couple of taLlespoonfuls orso 
of COLMAN’S MUSTARD have been added. 


Colman’s 
mustard 
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. RECENT POLAR EXPLORATION. 
10. CARRYING ON THE KING'S GOVERNMENT. 


Lonemans, GREEN & Co., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS 
Catalogue Ne. 367. Just Out. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 














Also a Useful and Comprehensive Catalogue of Current General 
Literature, Fictien, Science, Art, Gc. 








R.M.S. “DUNOTTAR CASTLE.” 


£16 16s. GREECE, HAIFA (FOR GALILEE AND FOR 
DAMASCUS), JAFFA (FOR JERUSALEM AND BETH- 
LEHEM), ALEXANDRIA (FOR CAIRO), NAPLES AND 
MARSEILLES, October 22nd. 


Full particulars from the Secretary, 
5, Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 





Alzin E SPORTS LIMITED beg to announce that they have 
secured the entire accomodation in the following hotels for the 
winter season for SKATING, TOBOGGANNING. CURLING, SKI-ING 
and SLEIGHING:—MONTANA PALACE. VILLARS-SI'R-OLLON, 
the seven ee hotels; MORGINS-LES-BAINS, two hotels: 8ST. 
BEATENBERG, two hotels; KANDERSTEG, Hotel YICTORIA, 
WENGEN. four hotels; LENZERHEIDE, Kurhaus, BALLAIGOES, 
GRAND HOTEL AUBEPINE, &c. For illustrated handbook apply to 
The Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


HAT DO UNITARIANS BELIEVE AND TEACH? 

Send name and address to the Secretary, British and Foreign 

Unitarian Association, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C., and explana- 
tory pamphlets will be forwarded. post free. 











A Ctmons AND ARTISTS. Special facilities for placing 
work of wes description. Particulars from Manager, Litera: 

Department, WIENER AGENCY, LTD., 64, STRAND, NDON, an 

Tribune Buildin gs, New York. 





ENDAL (Westmorland). FURNISHED HOUSE to Let 
| Oe at Ten Beds, Wide Views, Golf Close. T. Wilson Wilson, 
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Miss Charlotte Fell Smith’s “The Life of John Dee: An 
Elizabethan Crystal Gazer” (Constable, 10s. 6d. net) has a 
much better right to existence than many of the biographies 
that swell the publishers’ lists. Early in his career Dee 
attracted the notice of Elizabeth and was invited to cast her 
horoscope, though he had been accused of directing his en- 
chantments at Queen Mary’s life. He was acquitted of 
the charge, and thenceforward Elizabeth consulted him on 
many occasions, visiting his house at Mortlake, but turning 
a deaf ear to his petitions for some place that would secure 
him a livelihood. The only piece of preferment he got was the 
Wardenship of Christ’s College, Manchester, which came 
when he was in the direst straits. Dee’s search for the 
philosopher’s stone and the elixir vitae was pursued in the 
company of Edward Kelley, a charlatan who robbed him and 
injured his reputation. Miss Fell Smith’s book shows that 
Dee was a dupe rather than an impostor, and justifies her 
claim that the attitude of modern men of science to 
such precursors as Dee is wanting in generosity. Among 
his other claims to an enlightenment above that of the 
general body of his contemporaries, it may be said that he 
advocated the establishment of a national library nearly 200 
years before the British Museum library was opened, and 
that he himself collected 4,000 volumes which were always 
at the disposal of his friends. Miss Fell Smith’s description 
of Dee’s pursuits and travels is capably done, and presents 
him in an engaging light, though she rates his services to 
science somewhat too highly. 


* * * 


Messrs. METHUEN have issued “A Woman of No Im- 
portance” and “Lady Windermere’s Fan” (5s. each) in 
their smaller uniform edition of Oscar Wilde’s works. The 
volumes are tastefully produced, and handier for reading 
than those of the limited edition. Wilde allowed himself 
some devices in constructiun which are ruled out by later 
dramatists, but it is safe to say that his incisive and witty 
dialogue will cause him to be read for many years to come. 





The Geek m the Citp. 


Price Friday Price Friday 
morning. morning, 
Oct. 15 Oct. 22. 
Consols r cent. “a ate a 82 oa.*. 
German Threes_... fea ae ‘ 82 ao 82 
Spanish Fours _... ine nea ae 933 pod 93} 
nion Pacific 2094 207% 


Steel Common 914 “a 91} 


THE sensational event of the week occurred on Thursday, 
when the Directors of the Bank at their usual court decided 
to raise the Bank rate from 4 to 5 per cent. They had 
raised it from 3 to 4 per cent. on the previous Thursday, 
so that the upward movement has been unusually, and 
quite unexpectedly, rapid. Until last week money in London 
for short loans was very cheap and abundant, but in order 
to make its 4 per cent. rate effective, the Bank borrowed 
freely and removed the superfluous floating supplies, with 
the result that both money and discounts were driven rapidly 
upwards towards the official minimum. But the situation 
in Berlin and New York was such (in consequence of excessive 
speculation at both centres) that rates abroad have gone 
up faster than in London, and our 4 per cent. rate proved 
inadequate to check the outflow of gold, of which Brazil, 
Egypt, Constantinople, and other places have been in urgent 
need. Most significant is the fact that Berlin has been 
importing gold at unprofitable rates and selling stocks freely 
for several days. In fact, there is a good deal of anxiety 
and uneasiness there. From the tone of the German Press 
one gathers that discontent with the new taxes is rife, 
especially among the beer and tobacco people, and that the 
Government is very unpopular indeed. Our trade with 


India and the Straits Settlements is much better, and there 
is no need to fear the brief spell of dear money which is 
necessary to enable the Bank of England to replenish its 





reserve. The stock markets generally and gilt-edged securi- 
ties in particular, are naturally lower, and it is quite likely 
that American railway shares will decline rapidly. But in 
the end no great harm need be done. Speculators ought to 
have their wings clipped; but London is in no danger, as 
the open account for a rise is not particularly large apart 
from the rubber market. 


THe AMERICAN MARKET 


A market that works on borrowed money as much as 
the American does is bound to be upset by a sharp. rise in 
money rates, and on Thursday, when the 5 per cent. Bank 
rate was announced, some curious movements took place in 
American prices. Union Pacifics, whose rise of a month or 
two ago to 226 now begins to look rather ridiculous, col- 
lapsed at once, and dropped to 2065 in New York—which 
was either unable or unwilling to support the stock. Other 
speculative securities fell, too, and a comparison of Ameri- 
can prices over the week shows some very remarkable 
changes. At this time of day it ought not to be necessary 
to warn people against dabbling in Yankees, but, just to 
show how extraordinarily variable the market is, I may 
quote the recent prices of a few speculative stocks :— 


Highest, 1909. Present. Fall. 
. 2... 


Denver and Rio Grande ... 55 .. 3 —16} 
Erie first preference... ce xs —9 
New York Central ... — re -. —14} 
Southern Pacific... » ae. J ... —105 
Union Pacific .. 226 ... 2064 ... —19$ 


The highest prices are comparatively recent, so that the drop 
has been very sharp, and is probably not finished yet. The 
fact is, of course, that the market is completely in the hands 
of professionals, and so long as they have ample funds to 
draw upon, they can do what they like with it. When the 
pinch comes in the money market it is a different story, 
and we are all waiting to see what will happen now that the 
interior is withdrawing funds from New York, and London 
is chary about filling up the gap. It is an _ interesting 
position. 
SPaIn AND NICARAGUA 


Spanish bonds are mainly controlled by Paris, and it 
is rather odd that the fall since the Morocco war began has 
been so small. It takes a great deal to make the French 
investor sell, as the history of Russian credit sufficiently 
testifies. But the death of Ferrer, the assassination of his 
prosecutor, and the outburst of indignation in so many 
parts of the world caused much uneasiness, and the fall of 
Sefior Maura’s Ministry was hailed with relief by the Paris 
Bourse, which hopes to see the war against the Riffs and 
martial Jaw in Catalonia put an end to by a new Govern- 
ment. The tyranny of President Zelaya in Nicaragua seems 
likely to be upset, as the revolutionaries appear to have 
seized some of the principal ports. The Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment is bad, and the people are, perhaps, worse. The best 
hope of Central America lies in the prospect of increasing 
friendly supervision from the United States, which has 
recently created a Court of Arbitration in Costa Rica. 


LucELLUM. 














FOR YOUR THROAT AND VOICE. 


These Pastilles have a world-wide reputation for their wonderfully 
soothing and beneficial effects in all Throat troubles. 

Should you suffer from Loss of Voce, Hoarseness, Weakness. 
Irritation and Inflammation of the Vocal Organs, then give Evans’ 
Antiseptic Throat Pist llesa trial. You will be delighted with the result. 

Give certain relief. 


PREPARED TO A FORMULA OF THE LIVERPOOL THROAT HOSPITAL. 


Of all Chemists, Stores, &c., f/- and 4/@ per box. Send 1d. stamp for 
simple box to Evans So's Lescher & Webb, Ltd., Hanover St., Liverpool. 








Ask for EVANS’ Pastilles and refuse i:nitations, 
—_—_———— 
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RILEY’ S BILLIARD TABLES 


Social amenities make necessary the entertain- 
ment of your friends. To entertaim them 
successfully is not always easy. And nothing 
disheartens a host more than a slow evening. 
The evenings will always be a delight if you 
have a Billiard Tablein the house. An adjourn- 
hy ment to the Billiard Koom is always welcomed. 


RILEY’S COMBINED 
=* DINING AND 
BILLIARD TABLES 


will be found most convenient where space 
rau «(fs limited. Are madein all sizes. Fitted with 
Riley's patent aut»matie action, enabling the 
tableto be converted from Dining w Billiard 
Table and vice versa im less than a minute. 
4& handsome piece of furniture and a perfect 
ra) rilliard table, 


Prices from £13 10s. Casu on Easy Payments. 


Riley’s Standard Tables 


(as used in the Championship matches). 

These tables are designed on most artistic lines, and built of the 
finest materials in the ys possible manner. They are fitted with 
lew frost-proof kets, and are fully warranted 


for ten years. Prices frome 55 yi upwards. 

FREE of Billiard and Dining Tabies, and emall or full-sized 
tables and sundries. 

Willew Bank Works 

E. J. RILEY, LTD. ACCRINGTON. : 


Lendon Showreems; 147, ALDERSGATE STREET, E.C, ® 


a 
Billiard Tables. | 




































On receipt of postcard, full detailed a Catalogue 
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Rowntree’s 
| Cocoa 


has a distinctly 


rich flavour all 
















connoisseurs OF COFFEE prink THE 


RED 
WHITE 
BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 
in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 

























| its own. 


It 


iS 


really delicious. 


MAKERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 








TANGYES 


TyPE AA’ OIL ENGINE 


For Farm or Estate Work, 
Country-House Lighting, Gc. 





NO LAMP REQUIRED AFTER STARTING. 
GRAVITY OR PUMP OIL-FEED. 
SIMPLE, ECONOMICAL, RELIABLE. 


REDUCED PRICES. 





‘TANGYES LTD., SIRMINGHAM. 























“PYRENO 


(REGISTERED). 


A PERFECT UNDERWEAR, 












Os 





Should any Garment shrink in the wash it 






WILL BE REPLACED. 








BIRKBECK BANK | 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
Sovrnampton Burpincs, Hick Horsorx, W.C. 


2+ per cent. INTEREST 
allowed on Deposite repayable on demand. 


2 per cent. INTEREST 
on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book. 
All Genera] Banking Business transacted. 
ALMANACE, 


— - rticula 








POST FREE. 
FT, Secretary 


— —— ES 


AVENS 


THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME V. OF THE NATION 


Will be ready shortly and may be had 
free, on application to the Manager. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 





THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Principal: Miss J. F. GRUNER Certificated Student of Girton 
College, late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co. 
Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor games. 
Great attention is paid to healthful ccnditicns of life. The boarding 
house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For Prospectus address to 
BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE, R.8.0, 





THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 


Scholarship Examination in December. 


Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. | 


Enquiries should be addressed to the Bursar. 





CHRIST’S COLLEGE. 
BLACKHEATH, S.€E. 
Principal, F. W. Aveling, M.A., B.Sc. 


Preparation for London Matriculation Ist Class College of 
Preceptors, and Entrance to Uxford or Cambridge. 





SEASIDE SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
BROADWATER HALL, WORTHING. 


Good English Education. Eight Acres of Grounds, 

LE PLEIN AIR, DIEPPE, 

Accomplishments, Needlework, Cookery. 
Principals—-THE MISSES TRITTON, 


Languages, 


EDUCATIONAL. 
Croham Hurst School for Girls, 





| CROYDON. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation, 
Limited number of girls taken. Thorough education on modern lines, 
Special encouragement given to reading and leisure pursuits, and to 
interest in current movements. 

Hockey, Tennis,&c..4c, Swimming. Riding. Much outdoor life 


Principals { THEODORA E. CLARK. 





CO-EDUCATION. 
SIDCOT SCHOOL, WINSCOMBE, 
| FOUNDED 1808. 

80 Boys. 64 GiRLs. Ages 11-18 years. 


Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 
All particulars from Dr. BEVAN LEAN, Headmaster. 





SOMERSET, 








ESTATE AGENTS, 





CROHAM PARK ESTATE, 
SOUTH CROYDON. 


i Healthy and Beautiful situa. 
tion. Croham Hurst, Addington 
& Shirley Hills, & other lovely 
contiguous country. 
ATTRACTIVE HOUSES. 
Freehold from 1,000 guineas 
Tennis Lawns, Motor-houses, 
| Stabling, four railway stations, 
30 minutes from London. 
Beagine Young and 
Land Agents and Surveyors, 








Office on Estate. and 
61, Coleman Street, Bank, E.0, 














TANGLEWOOD, BARNT GREEN, THE LICKEY HILLS, 
Near Birmingham. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


On approved Modern Lines. Thorough Education with individual care and 
haracter training. Games, gardening, and open air life in lovely country, 


with bracing air. Good train service on mainline. Escorts provided, 


Principal ~ = MISS EBBUTT, M.A. 
(Newnham College, Cambridge—Trinity College, Dublin.) 


ST. GEORGE’S WOOD, HASLEMERE, SURREY. 
COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Sandy Soil. 600 feet above sea level. 


Healthy out door life, combined with thorough education on modern 
lines. Usual curriculum, including citizenship course, extension lectures, 
&c. Preparation when required for University and other careers. 

Handicrafts, gardeniny, riding, nature study, archzology, &c. 
Principal: Miss Amy Kemp. 





CHANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 


Head Mistress : Miss ESTHER CASE, M.A., Dublin(Class, Tripos, Camb.) 


Second Mistress : Miss ESTERBROOK HICKS, B.SO., London, 
A limited number of boarders received. 





INFORMATION AND ADVICE AS TO SCHOOLS. 
THE SCHOLASTIC, CLERICAL, AND MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


(a body of Oxford and Cambridge graduates), gives advice and assist- | 


ance without charge to Parents and Guardians in the selection of 
schools (for GiRiS AND BO%S) at home or abroad, and as to Tutors 
(ARMY, NAVY, UNIVERSITY, &c). A statement of the requirements 
should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22, Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 
Telegrams: “TRIFORM, London.” Telephone No.: GERRARD 1854. 


ST. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH. 
(FouNDED . 


TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 

Help and Direction for Home Students in Literature, Fine Art (Special 
Subject for 1909-10, *‘The National Gallery—Foreign Schools”), History, 
Geography, Philosophy, Languages, Science, &c. 

e Classes, under the direction of an Honorary Committee of Ladies, are 
conducted by experienced tutors of high University attainment who work in 
direct communication with their students. Preparation for examinations. 
Fees from 12s. per term. Write for Prospectus to Secretary, St. George's 
Classes, Edinburgh. 








BSAME HOUSE for Home-life Training and for Training of Children’s 
" Lady Nurses and Kindergartners.—For full particulars apply, the Principal, 
Miss Gmijly Last, 45a, Acacia Road, Loudon, N.W, 


Your Week End 
Is Not Complete 


WITHOUT 


The Saturday 
Westminster 


(The Weekly Issue of ‘‘ The Westminster Gazette,”) 


It is the only Weekly Magazine Review of 
the Kind, 


‘F.C.G.’s’’? Cartoons of the Week. 
AnUnique page of ** Problems and Prizes,” 
Book Reviews and Special Literary 
Articles by the best known Writers. 


ONE PENNY. Post 6/6 per annum (home), 8/8 (abroad). 
Offices : Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 


























| T= LONDON CHARITY ORGANISATION SOCIETY 

has vacancies for three gentlemen as District Secretaries. Com- 
mencing salary £150. Candidates should be University Graduates, 
should be between 25 and 35 years of age. They should write to the 
Secretary, C. 8. LOCH, Denison House. Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W., 
giving particulars as to their age, places of education, and experience, 
also stating when they could call for a personal interview. 


tl 








BANKING. 


PARR'S BANK, LIMITED. 


Notice is hereby given that the Rate of Interest allowed by this 
Bank at the Head Office and Metropolitan Branches, on Deposit at 
seven days’ call, is Three and a-Half per cent. per annum, until further 
notice. 








R. W. WHALLEY, General Manager. 
Bartholomew Lane, E.C. 21st October, 1909. 





THE LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, LIMITED. 
Notice is hereby given that the Rate of Interest allowed at the 
Head Office and London Branches of this Bank, on Deposits subject 
to seven days’ notice of withdrawal, is this day advanced to 34 per cent. 


per annum. 
CHARLES Gow, General Manager, 





5. Prince. Street, Mansion House. 21st October, 1909. 
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HOTELS AND HYDROS, &c. 








OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 





Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor, 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms, 


Fireproof Floors. Perfect Sanitation. Telephones. Night Porters. 
BEDROOMS (including attendance) Single from 3/6 to 6/0. 
Inclusive Charge for Bedroom, Attendance, Table a’Hote, 

Breakfast and Dinner, from 8/6 to 10/6 per day. 

FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Thackeray Hotel—“ Thackeray, London.” 
Telegraphic Addresses { Fingsley Hotel “Bookeraft, London.” 











LONDON. 


D’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. Direc., 
waa, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Buston Square, w.c. 


BOLTON. 


THE THREE CROWNS, Deansgate, Bolton. Convenient and 
‘entral. Frank Shere. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IpEAL RESIDENCE. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Mise Tye 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier; lst Class; snedenute 
SILV ER HOW... _ ‘Boarding Est. West ‘Clit Gdns. From 30/- week 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport 


BRIGHTON. 
THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 


ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 
BUXTON. 














E. Richard, Manager 
H. J. Preston 








8ST. ANN’S HOTEL. 


DARTMOOR—YELVERTON. 
THE TORS PRIVATE HOTEL (en pension). Tel. 199. Mrs. F. Sara 


DEAL. 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 


EASTBOURNE. 

CLARENCE Private Hotel& Boarding House. Sussex Gdns. 5/- day 
HADDON HALL, Devonshire Place, overlooking Sea. 5/- day 
EDINBURGH. 

ROYAL HOTEL (MaocGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel 
GREAT YARMOUTH. 
MELTON LODGE ResipENTIAL Mansion. Facing Sea. 10/- per day 


GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl 


HENLEY-ON-THAMES. 
RED LION HOTEL. Overleoking famous Regatta Course 


ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL 120 rooms. Facing Sea 


KEARSLEY lag oe tay vada te LANGS. 
CHURCH HOTEL. Bowling Green and Cheap Refreshments 


LANCASTER. 
BOAR’S HEAD HOTEL. Wm. McIntosh 


MARKET HALL RESTAURANT. Prop., J. E. Douthwaite 


First Hotel 








8. R. Jefferson 






































LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE, 2 minutes’ walk from either station 


LIVERPOOL. 
COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Compton.” 





Wm. Russell 
Telephone 3032 Royal, 3 wires 





HOTELS AND HYDROS, &c, 


GRAPES HOTEL, Tarleton St. Snacks and Luncheons. Tel. 3074 
Royal. G. Cutts, Prop. 











LLANDUDNO. 
The WHITE HORSE Boarding Estab., centre of Prem., facing sea 


LLANELLY. 





CLEVELAND HOTEL. 


J. T. Weaver 


LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 
MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager—J. Wilson 


MANCHESTER. 
“OLD SWAN,” Victoria Station Approach.—Best and. mest 
reliable train information. 


BRITISH STANDARD, River St., Hulme, Manchester. Football 
and Cricket Resort. T. Livesay. 





Grounds 9 acres 











“MATLOCK. 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand 


ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &c. Nr. Golf Linke (18 heles) 
NELSON. 
RAMSDEN’S HOTEL and Restaurant. One Minute from Station 


OXFORD (near). 
SUNN _NINGW ELL HALL, Boar’s Hill. Dry, Sunny, Golf, &., Lecture 


PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. %. W. H. Miles 


PORTSMOUTH. 
SPEEDWELL HOTEL, _—_. ___A. Grigsby, Proprietor 
SOUTHPORT. 
KENWORTHY’S HYDRO. Near Pier, Lord St., Band and Illu- 
minations. Turkish, Electric, Hydropathic, &e., Baths & Treatment 


ROW NTREE'S CAFE, LordSt., Hot Luncheens, Aft’neonTeas, Tel 647 647 


ROCKLEY HYDRO. Electric and other baths; Excellent cuisine. 
Lift. Near Golf Links. From Ts. per day. Tel 422. 























HOGHTON HOTEL. The Cyclist’ 8 Home. Tel. 506. J. Hough, Prop 





ALBERT HOTEL. Ordinary daily. Sunday Table d’Héte. H. E. Taylor 


WHITBY. 


WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. Mre t. Newbits 


NOTICE. 


Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to Tue Nation 
Office, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, 


Terms of Subscription, Including Postage : 


Home, 26s. peR ANNUM. Foreren, 30s. ppm ANNUM. 


Cheques should be made payable to Tux Nation 
Pustisuine Co. Lrp., and crossed “National Provineial 
Bank.” 

Telephone No. Gerrard 4035. 

Telegrams: ‘“ Nationetta,’’ London. 

Tue Nation may be obtained from the following beek 
sellers abroad : — 

Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 

Paris—W. H. Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de 

Rivoli. 

Nice—Galignani’s Library. 

Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 

Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 

Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia— 

Gordon and Gotch. 


Where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 
are received. 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
FULL PAGE. 4 PAGE. 
£5 0 0 


40 0 


4 PAGE. 
£210 0 
200 


Back Page, or Page 
facing matter : } £10 0 0 
Other Pages... “ 8 0 0 
Hotels, Hydros, and Educational : 
13 Insertions 
52 ” 


8d. per line. 
6d. 


” 
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Messrs. METHU EN | have much pleasure in announcing that they have just published a new and delightful volume 


Stories a W. W. JACOBS. 


It is entitled SAILORS’ KNOTS. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 


They have also just published THE TYRANT, by Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE, Author of ‘‘ The Lonely 


of Grosvenor Crown 8vo, 6s. 


uare.’ 
The third Edition is now ready of NORTHERN LIGHTS, by Sir GILBERT PARKER, crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE SEARCH PARTY, by G. A. BIRMINGHAM, Author of ‘Spanish Gold,” a mine of honest fun, is in its Third E 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Messrs. METHUEN have just published twelve interesting books 


THE AUSTRIAN COURT IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Ambassador at Vienna. Demy 8vo, 18s. net. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE. By HILAIRE BELLOC, M.P. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 1 
GOOD COMPANY : a Rally of Men. By E. V, LUCAS. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


SHELLEY : the Man and the Poet. 


By Sir HORACE KUMBOLD, ieg 


4 


This is uniform with ‘‘ The Open Road, 


By A. CLUTTON BROCK. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE NINE DAYS’ QUEEN: being the ag A = ‘17 Lady Jane Grey. By RICHARD DAVEY. 


by MARTIN HUME, M.A. Demy 8vo, 10s. 


Romantic Hist 


[ 
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